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Appointments Vacant 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 
ggg are invited for this post. Salary £500 per 
J annum. Appointment in the first instance for a period of 

five years. 

Further particulars of terms and conditions may be obtained 
from the undersigned to whom five typewritten copies of application, 
with the names of three references and, if desired, five copies of 
typewritten testimonials, must be sent on or before July 28. 

EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—tThe Senate invite Applications 

for the CERVANTES CHAIR of SPANISH LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE tenable at King’s College. Salary {£800 a 

year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 

first post on October 1, 1920, by the AcapEmMiIc REGISTRAR, 

University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


BOROUGH OF ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ANTED for September next :— 
(1) A MODERN LANCUAGE MASTER, principal 
subject, French. 
(2) A MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, principal subject, 
German. 

Scale of salary £200 to £450, with bonus if married. Full credit 
given for Secondary School experience in fixing commencing salary. 














. Apply to E. Picxes, Director’s Office, York Road, Leamington 
Spa. 





PLYMOUTH. 
ST. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY SCHOOL. 
(under Wantage Sisters) 
EQUIRED in September, MISTRESS for Senior Oxford 
Botany and Science, also Nature Study. 
Churchwoman.—Apply, stating qualifications and experience, to 
the SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HALIFAX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Wane in September, ART MASTER for the above 

School (Boys and Girls). Salary according to Graduate 
scale for satisfactcry qualifications. Mininum £240—full allowance 
for experience—scale under revision. 

Forms of application will be sent on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope and should be returned to the undersigned by 
July 23. W. H. OSTLER, 

Secretary. 





Education Offices, Halifax. 
July 6, 1920. 





OXFORD CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 
Principal: Francis G. Woop. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT 
in the above School, commencing salary £200 to £250, 
according to experience and qualifications. Candidates must be 
good disciplinarians and qualified to teach some Artistic Craft ; 
if a Lady, Needlework, Embroidery and dress decoration, Book- 

binding and Decoration would be special recommendations. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience in full, 
with copies of three recent testimonials and references, to be sub- 
mitted not later than July 19 to the SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 

Town Hall, Oxford. 


es 


Appointments Vacant 





KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ERITH COUNTY SCHOOL. 
ANTED, for next term, three ASSISTANT MASTERS 
(1) A Master to take PHYSICAL EXERCISES and to 
teach some subsidiary subjects such as English or Mathematics. 
Applicants should be well qualified to take drill and gymnastics 
with boys up to 18 years of age. 
(2) A Form Master to teach ENGLISH, FRENCH and MATHE- 
MATICS, or combinations of these subjects. 

(3) A Graduate to take JUNIOR CHEMISTRY with some Physics 
and Mathematics as subsidiary subjects; should be competent 
to take chemistry up to Matriculation Standard. 

Salary according to the Kent County Scale plus bonus, with 
allowance for qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be sent immediately to the Head Master, 

Erith County School, Belvedere, Kent. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 
June 28, 1920. 


BEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 
ANTED in September :— 

(1) ENGLISH MISTRESS for Advanced Course work. 
Oxford Honours School preferred. Experience essential 
Salary scale under consideration. 

(2) MUSIC MISTRESS for Pianoforte, Matthay Method pre- 
ferred. 

Apply the HEADMISTRESS, 


ST. JOHN’S ROYAL LATIN SCHOOL, 
BUCKINGHAM. 
ATHEMATICAL MASTER Wanted in September next 
Boys’ Games a recommendation. Salary, graduates, £190 
by £10 to £230, thence by £15 to £350. 
Non-graduates, £160 by £10 to £300. Initial salary increased 
by £10 for each year’s experience (up to 10).—Apply HEADMASTER. 











CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
ESIDENT HISTORY MISTRESS required in September 
offering some other subject ; good salary offered to suitable 
applicant.—Apply HEApMISTRESS. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





SCHOOL OF ART. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, specially qualified 

in Design as applied to Metal Work, Pottery, and Process 

work for reproduction. Preference will be given to applicants 
capable of taking life classes. 

Salary £200 by £15 per annum, to £350, then by £20 per annum 
to £450. Teaching experience, including approved courses of 
training abroad, up toa maximum of 10 years, will be taken into 
consideration in fixing the initial salary. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope, should reach this office not 
later than Friday, July 30. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 

July, 1920. 
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Appointments Vacant 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Headmaster: W. Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSTS : 

1. MASTER or MISTRESS for September to take charge 
of the Botany for the Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics. Candidates should be graduates of a British University 
with first or second-class honours and must have had previous 
teaching experience. 

2. MISTRESS for September to teach French to the Lower and 
Middle Forms of the School. Candidates must be graduates of a 
British University and should have acquired a knowledge of the 
language by residence abroad. Previous teaching experience 
essential. 

3. MASTER or MISTRESS (Graduate) required for September 
to take Science and Mathematics. 

4. MISTRESS (Graduate) for English subjects. 

Posts 3 and 4 are for work in the Middle and Lower parts of 
the School. 

Salaries will be according to scale, and at present there is an 
economic bonus of £52 per annum in the case of men and {£39 in 
the case of women. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing salary, 
for any previous teaching experience. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 for men and 
£330 for women in the case of Graduates with first or second class 
honours, and {330 for men and {280 for women in the case of 
Graduates. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale will be adopted 
in its entirety when the Burnham report is issued. 

Applications should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris at the School. 

Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
July 13, 1920. 
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Appointments Wanted 


NIVERSITY WOMAN (Oxford), fully trained in all branches 

of secretarial work, and with experience, desires POST ag 

PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Address Box 260, ATHEN=ZUM Apvep. 
TISEMENT OFFICE, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Sales by Auction 


PRINTED BOOKS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 ang 

35, New Bond Street, W. (1), on Monday, July 19, 1999 

and two following days, at One o’clock precisely, 
PRINTED BOOKS, the property of the late Mr. Stewart Beattie 
of Northampton (Sold by Order of the Executors), including Works 
on Topography, Bibliography, Archeology, and the Fine Arts— 
a large collection of Tracts—Works in English Literature, ete. 
also the Property of Major H. M. Calverley, including finely bound 
editions of Victorian authors—County Histories, Books with 
Coloured Plates, etc.; the Property of Mrs. Patrick Riddell, of 
Noirmont, Weybridge, including Sporting Books, etc.; the Pro. 
y of the late W. K. D’Arcy, Esq., of Stanmore Hall, Middlesex 
(sold by Order of the Trustees), including Daniell’s Picturesque 
Voyage round Great Britain, 1814-25; and other valuable Works: 
and other Properties, including a collection of First and Early 
Editions of the Works of R. L. Stevenson—Books on the Fine Arts 
and Natural History—Books relating to America—-Fine Bindings, 














etc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


IRKENHEAD. — Re Edmund Kirby, Esq. (deceased)— 

For Sale by Auction, on Monday, July 26, seventy-five 

ARUNDEL PRINTS, Architectural Books, etc.—Particulars 
obtainable from CorKHILL & Jos, Auctioneers, Birkenhead. 











Miscellaneous 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 
for the following POSTS :— 

ERDINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (with special qualifications in History). 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (with special qualifications in 

Geography). , ’ , 
Commencing salary according to experience but not exceeding 

£220 per annum, plus war bonus (£66 or £70). 

A Second Mistress will shortly be appointed, and successful 
candidates for the above posts will be eligible for consideration. 

Forms of application and copies of the present scale of salaries 
(which is now under revision) may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Applications must be sent in immediately. 

P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
- Education Office, Council House, Margaret Street. 


PLYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT TECHNICAL SGHOOL. 
Principal: W. S. TeEmpLeTon, M.A., B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 


EQUIRED, in September, for the Day and Evening Classes : 
(1) An additional LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY. 
(2) An additional LECTURER IN PHYSICS. 

Applicants must be Registered Teachers who are Graduates of a 
British University or possess an equivalent qualification. Sal 
scale £220 to £350. The actual commencing salary will be based 
upon training (beyond two years) and experience. Last day for 
applications July 20, 1920. Further particulars from 

E. CHANDLER COOK, 
Secretary. 





Education Office, Cobourg Street, Plymouth. 
July 6, 1920. 


ASONIC MEDAL.—Designs are solicited for a Masonic § 


Medal to commemorate the erection of a Central Home 
for English Freemasonry as a Peace Memorial. 
Seventy-five guineas will be awarded to the successful competitor 
and twenty-five guineas for the second, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the GRAND SECRETARY, 
Freemasons’ Hall, London, W.C.2. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first, 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 

Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 

markets.—Write Mamwacpr, Erpow Lirrrary Service, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. 


ATALOGUING, Indexing (Library Association Certificate), 
Record searching (all branches), many years experience, 
Typewriting.—Miss V. F. Boyson, Edenbridge, Kent. 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HaDLAanp, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

















Typewriting &c. 


"Tt cea ana OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 








LLANRWST COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Headmaster : H. Parry Jones, M.A. (Oxon). 


EQUIRED, for September, GRADUATE with Honours in 

Physics and Mathematics. Salary £180—{£10—/£240—415—~ 

£450, together with special variation for High Honours. Previous 

experience up to ten years considered in fixing initial salary. Forms 

of application on receipt of stamped addressed envelope will be 
sent by the undersigned. 

THOMAS GRIFFITH, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Gwydyr Ucha, Llanrwst. 


ae D, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken.—Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. typed Is. 
DEDMAN, 358, City Road, London. 


AUTHOR’S 1/- per 1,000 Words. Neat, intelligent 


work. Individual requirements carefully followed. 
MS. TYPED General typing and duplicating also undertaken, 
Literary Manager, Oxrorp Burzavu, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool, 


per 1,000 words.—Miss 
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Art Exhibitions 
COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND STREET, W.I. 
EXHIBITION oF Litbographs 
ETHEL GABAIN anp JOHN COPLEY 


DAILY 10-5 o’c. SATURDAYS 10-1 o’c. 


HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY 


$45, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.8. 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART. Every Week-day, 10 to 6. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES by Members of the FRIDAY CLUB. 
ALPINE CLUB GALLERY, Mill Street, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 
Open daily till July 29. Admission Is. 


























COLLECTION of Old Chinese Porcelain, Famille Rose, etc., 

and Jade. Pictures by Reynolds, Hoppner, Hondekoeter 
and Paul Manjonii—RoGER CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, 
Watford. 





Booksellers & Catalogues 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Arxrinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 








Scale for Small Advertisements. 








APPOINTMENTS, VACANT & WANTED, SALES BY 
UCTION, TYPEWRITING & MISCELLANEOUS t {/- per ine. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 











Important. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum" who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All communications 
sent to 170, Fleet Street, E.C., will receive 


immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


INLAND. FOREIGN. 
£1 8s, 2d. per annum £1 10s. per annum 


post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 








Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“ The Atheneum,” 170, Fleet Street, E.C.A4. 
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PEOPLES’ 
ATLAS. 


Map Editor: Literary Editor: 


Geo. Puiuip, F-.R.G.S. Ceci Roserts. 
HE first Atlas published since the War in 
complete form; handsomely bound in 
cloth, with two colour ‘‘ jacket’’; large 

quarto size, 13 x 103ins. 136 pp. 

The War has made the best of the old Atlases useless. 
THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS, on the preparation of which 
expert Writers and Draughtsmen have been engaged 
for many months, gives the new boundaries of the old 
European countries, and for the first time shows the 
newly-constituted States. The maps being full-page 
in size, and produced by one of the leading map publishers, 
are clear, well-coloured and easily read. Other features 
of extraordinary and permanent interest make the 
Atlas one of the most remarkable books of the time. 

The title of THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS has been chosen to 
indicate that the contents affect the future of our and 
other peoples. They include the main clauses of the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, with the Labour 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, as well as special contribu- 
tions by H.M. THE Kinc, KING ALBERT, THE PRIME 
MINISTER, LORD ROBERT CECIL, GENERAL SMUTS, 
PRESIDENT WILSON, MESSRS. CLEMENCEAU, ASQUITH, 
and HENDERSON. 
ks SIR HENRY HADOW, Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield 
University, says of this Atlas: “ It is, I think, the best 
work of its kind that I have ever seen. The Maps themselves 
ave full of interest, and ave admivably supplemented by 
a very useful Gazeteer, and by the well-arranged and well- 
chosen collection of statistics. I hope the Book will have 
the great success which it deserves.” 

Numerous other testimonials have been received from 
leaders of thought, including MR. ARTHUR BALFouR, 
J.P., President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. PERCIVAL SHARP, B.Sc., THE Lorp BISHOP OF 
SHEFFIELD, MR. TREVELYAN THOMSON, M.P., and the 
Mayors OF MIDDLESBROUGH AND STOCKTON. 


The whole Edition of The Peoples’ Atlas bound 
in handsome cloth, lettered published at £1 1s. Od. 
Net, has been acquired and is offered to readers 
of THE ATHENAEUM, post free, at 


Per WRITE TO-DAY ENCLOSING 

| Ny THE COUPON BELOW. 
S This Edition, although large, is being sold 
* Copy. 


out and cannot be reproduced at anything 
like the present price. 


CHIEF CONTENTS. 


56 Pages MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, including: 
The Newly-Constituted States. 
Battle Fronts—East and West. 
Diagrams of Trade and Commerce. 
Air Ropte Map and Types of Air Vessels. 
24 pp. ILLUSTRATED LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
The NEw Wortp, by H.M. The King, President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, etc. 
Summary of the League of Nations. 
Summary of the Labour and Peace Treaty. 
8 pp. DIARY, MAKING OF WAR AND PEACE, 
11 pp. COMMERCIAL COMPENDIUM. 
37 pp. GAZETTEER-INDEX. 


COUPON. 


Please send me ‘‘ The Peoples’ Atlas,” published at One Guinea, 
for 15s. net, post free, for which I enclose cheque. 








BABNEEE ccveccecscesccerccnccvncsncesstscsescscectecccscsacccscecszesecoessssenseee 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW VOLUME of CADENCES by F. S. FLINT, 


OTHERWORLD 


With an introduction by the Author, 





Blue Boards - - « ‘ ° 


5/e net. 





THE CHAPBOOK 


(A Monthly Miscellany) 


June No.: ABIBLIOG RAPHY of MODERN POETRY 


With Notes on some Contemporary Poets. 
Compiled and Edited by Recorder. 

(A Record of Books of Poetry Published 

from January 1912 to May 1920). 


July No.: NEW COLLECTION of POEMS 


By CONTEMPORARY POETS 1/6 net. 
Also PINS FOR WINGS by E. MORGAN, 


Prospectus and Terms of Subscription on application. 


1/6 net. 








13th THOUSAND. 


GEORGIAN POETRY 
I9g18—I919 
pp. 196 - 





Orange Boards - G6/e net. 





The Poetry Bookshop, 35 Devonshire Street, 
Theobalds Road, W.C: 1. 

















Cinnamon and Angelica 
by John Middleton Murry 


35. 6d. net 


A MASTERPIECE IN MINIATURE 


The Dynasts is a vast epic-drama 
with Napoleon’s Europe for —. 
and is 

seme lyric tragedy dyed with 
the romantic that anaes a smile 
even of its satire of the great war. 
But the dewdrop not only contains 
all the colours of the rainbow, but 
it is of the same elements. 
plays are the vehicles of a philo- 
sophy, in the former explicit, in 
the latter in solution. The one is 
an imaginative rendering of an 
enormous actuality. The other 
is a dream which, while varying 
in reflex the circumstances of 
August, 1914, is yet a mocking 
touchstone of its event. 
Walter de la Mare in 

“*The Daily Herald.” 





There is a gap in Mr. Murry’s 
faith, a gap broken by the war and 
by the things that have followed 
the war. The tiny stone of dis- 
belief which has been mixed up 
with the condiments makes Cin- 
namonand Angelica none the less 
acontribution to the spiritual food 
by which man grows, surely, if 
imperceptibly, to what the poets 
dream him. 

“The Times" Literary 

Supplement. 


R. Cobden-Sanderson, 17 Thavies Inn, E.C.1 


JuLy 16, 1920 








CASSELL & Co., Ltd. 


ANNOUNCE 





— 





JULY 29th. 


THE CRISIS OF 
THE NAVAL WAR 


By ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, 


OF SCAPA, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. 
An authentic Naval record of 1917—the most critical year of the war. 
It is invaluable as a permanent history based on official knowledge 
and an absorbing story of ceaseless activity rewarded by ultimate 
triumph. With 8 Plates and 6 Charts. Cloth, 31/6 net. 


lI SEPT. 2nd. I 
THE READERS EDITION OF 


THE OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY: 2i@,3, Bit, History ot 


Life and Mankind 
By H. G. WELLS. 


This is the only edition which contains the emendations, additions, 
and corrections made by the author which have so enhanced the value 
of the work since it was published in serial form. With about 200 
Maps, Time Diagrams, and Drawings by J. F. Horrabin. 
ee IN ONE VOLUME. Cloth, 21/- net. 


NOW READY. I} 


TWELLS BREX 


A CONQUEROR OF DEATH 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


With Frontispiece. 

















Cloth, 6/- net. 
ll 











Prospectuses sent tree on application. 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, £.(,4, 
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A SUCCESS IN POETRY 

H. de Vere Stacpoole’s translation of |s 
- 2nd Edition 

a6 SAPHO 





London—Hurcuinson & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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CRITICISM, REVISION AND PLACING 


or 
NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS AND ESSAYS 
AT MODERATE FE&S. 


Srnp Your MSS. ro— 


CONSULTANTS, LIMITED, 


78 and 79, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone—City 2734 





























Please help to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who 
have fallen in_  Life’s 
Struggle 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s a/c Church Army) will be grate- 
fully received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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THE TRAGEDY QUEEN 


HE Empress Eugénie is dead. She might so 
easily have been immortal, seeing that she 
was already legendary before many of us 

were born; and indeed she has that degree of 
immortality which belongs as of right to those who 
have fascinated a continent. 


Yet her death reminds us that even in memory 
human beings are more durable than periods. Some- 
thing of that romantic Empress will remain—perhaps 
the tragic insouciance of ‘‘ C’est ma guerre 4 moi,” 
or that thrilling escape by yacht to England—but 
the fragrance of those years of her precarious majesty 
at Compiégne—who will recapture this ? 

A gala of perpetual splendours, a bergerie in Sévres, 
but nineteenth-century Sévres, a glory deliberately 
based upon a nation’s fickle passion for Ja gloire, a 
fragile balancing of exquisite enjoyment between 
uncertainty within and perils from without, a beauty 
consciously ephemeral: the Empress herself could 
not recaptureit. Years after when she passed through 
Paris she lodged in a hotel that overlooked the 
Tuileries. One of her ladies commiserated with her 
on the pain she must have felt in lodging at the 
scene of her former triumphs. She replied that the 
woman who triumphed there was dead; she did not 
know her any more. : 

It must indeed have been to her then like a 
dream, or the scene of some fantastic féte when the 
hard morning light breaks in upon the trampled 
lawns, the tumbled garlands and the pasteboard 
arches. Only it had not been a brief night of happy 
illusion, but an epoch of nearly twenty years. 

We have no record of that atmosphere of 
sophisticated faéry, the aura that bathed the croquet 


and the crinolines of Compiégne. The memory of 
our own high Victorian era is volatile enough; but 
ours was superlatively solid compared to the rainbow 
of the Third Empire. Ours was rooted in material 
prosperity, and weighted by the respectability of a 
Court that was a pattern of all the virtues. The 
Third Empire was permeated through and through 
by other perfumes than lavender water—by a faint 
and delicate fragrance of a superb demi-monde. In 
this strange company it was somehow right that 
even an Emperor and an Empress should live, ever 
so imperially, by their wits, The dukes were never 
quite real; a touch of play-acting clung to them. 


But if it was a play, it had something to 
compensate for its not being ‘wholly real, something 
of the poignant, impossible beauty of a play, that 
comes from the sense that a moment has been snatched 
from the bared teeth of Time. If the Empress herself 
had forgotten it, how shall we remember ? Only by 
gathering up the gleams that pass across old pictures, 
by being sensitive to the faint aroma that exhales 
from an early Manet or, with more imagination, from 
some old engraving in an J/lusirated London News of 
the splendours of the Imperial marriage with its 
profusion of swan-white bosoms and luxuriant 
epaulettes, or by following the slightly over-emphatic 
gesture of the third Napoleon’s forgotten manifestos. 

Of this play, which had all Europe for its spell 
bound audience, the dead Empress was the heroine. 
She was cast for a superb part ; she played it superbly. 
The disdainful tenants of the Royal boxes succumbed 
to her; their hauteur dissolved like ice before the 
warmth of her beauty; they kissed her and wept 
over her. She was for the moment the queen of 
Europe. What does it matter now if she were only 
the tragedy queen ? 
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THE CRIME 


N a bleak wet stormy afternoon at the outset 
of last year’s Spring, I was in a cottage, all 
alone, and knowing that I must be all alone 

till evening. It was a remote cottage, in a remote 
county, and had been “ let furnished ’’ by its owner. 
My spirits are easily affected by weather; and I 
hate solitude; and I dislike to be master of things 
that are not mine. “ Be careful not to break us,” 
say the glass and china. ‘‘ You’d better not spill 
ink on me,” growls the carpet. ‘‘ None of your 
dog’s-earing, thumb-marking, back-breaking tricks 
here !”’ snarl the books. 

The books in this cottage looked particularly 
disagreeable—horrid little upstarts of this and that 
scarlet or cerulean “‘ series’ of “‘ standard ”’ authors. 
Having gloomily surveyed them, I turned my back 
on them, and watched the rain streaming down the 
latticed window, whose panes seemed likely to be 
shattered at any moment by the wind. I have known 
men who constantly visit the Central Criminal Court, 
visit also the scenes where famous crimes were 
committed, form their theories of those crimes, collect 
souvenirs of those crimes, and call themselves 
Criminologists. As for me, my interest in crime 
is, alas, merely morbid. I did not know, as those 
others would doubtless have known, that the situation 
in which I found myself was precisely of the kind 
most conducive to the darkest deeds. I did but 
bemoan it, and think of Lear in the hovel on the 
heath. The wind howled in the chimney, and the rain 
had begun to sputter right down it, so that the 
fire was beginning to hiss in a very sinister manner. 
Suppose the fire went out! It looked as if it meant 
to. I snatched the pair of bellows that hung beside 
it. I plied them vigorously. ‘‘ Now mind !—not 
too vigorously. We aren’t yours!” they wheezed. 
I handled them more gently. But I did not release 
them till they had secured me a steady blaze. 


I sat down before that blaze. Despair had been 
warded off. Gloom, however, remained; and gloom 
grew. I felt that I should prefer any one’s thoughts 
to mine. I rose, I returned to the books. A dozen 
or so of those which were on the lowest of the three 
shelves were full-sized, were octavo, looked as though 
they had been bought to be read. I would exercise 
my undoubted right to read one of them. Which 
of them? I gradually decided on a novel by a 
well-known writer whose works, though I had several 
times had the honour of meeting her, were known 
to me only by repute. 

I knew nothing of them that was not good. The 
lady’s ‘“‘output’”’ had not been at all huge, and it 
was agreed that her “‘level’’ was high. I had always 
gathered that the chief characteristic of her work 
was its great “vitality.” The book in my hand 
was a third edition of her latest novel, and at the end 
of it were numerous press-notices, at which I glanced 
for confirmation. ‘‘Immense vitality,” yes, said 
one critic. ‘“‘ Full,” said another, ‘‘ of an intense 
vitality.” ‘‘A book that will live,” said a third. 
How on earth did he know that? I was, however, 
very - willing to believe in the vitality of this writer 
or all present purposes. Vitality was a thing in 
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which she herself, her talk, her glance, her gesture, 
abounded. She and they had been, I remembered, 
rather too much for me. The first time I met her, 
she said something that I lightly and mildly disputed. 
On no future occasion did I stem any opinion of hers, 
Not that she had been rude. Far from it. She 
had but in a sisterly, brotherly way, and yet in a 
way that was filially eager too, asked me to explain 
my point. I did my best. She was all attention, 
But I was conscious that my best, under her eye, 
was not good. She was quick to help me: she said 
for me just what I had tried to say, and proceeded 
to show me just why it was wrong. I smiled the 
gallant smile of a man who regards women as all 
the more adorable because logic is nof their strong 
point, bless them! She asked—not aggressively, 
but strenuously, as one who dearly loves a joke— 
what I was smiling at. Altogether, a chastening 
encounter ; and my memory of it was tinged with a 
feeble resentment. How she had scored! No man 
likes to be worsted in argument by a woman. And 
I fancy that to be vanquished by a feminine writer 
is the kind of defeat least of all agreeable to a man 
who writes. <A ‘‘sex war,” we are often told, is to 
be one of the features of the world’s future—women 
demanding the right to do men’s work, and men 
refusing, resisting, counter-attacking. It seems likely 
enough. One can believe anything of the world’s 
future. Yet one conceives that not all men, if this 
particular evil come to pass, will stand packed shoulder 
to shoulder against all women. One does not feel 
that the dockers will be very bitter against such women 
as want to be miners, or the plumbers frown much 
upon the would-be steeple-jills. I myself have never 
had my sense of fitness jarred, nor a spark of animosity 
roused in me, by a woman practising any of the 
fine arts—except the art of writing. That she should 
write a few little poems or fensées, or some impressions 
of a trip in a dahabieh as far as (say) Biskra, or even 
a short story or two, seems to me not wholly amiss, 
even though she do such things for publication. But 
that she should be an habitual, professional author, 
with a passion for her art, and a fountain-pen and 
an agent, and sums down in advance of royalties on 
sales in Canada and Australia, and a profound 
knowledge of human character, and an essentially 
sane outlook, is somehow incongruous with my 
notions—my mistaken notions, if you will—of what 
she ought to be. 


“Has a profound knowledge of human character, 
and an essentially sane outlook,’ said one of the 
critics quoted at the end of the book that I had chosen. 
The wind and the rain in the chimney had not abated, 
but the fire was bearing up bravely. So would I. 
I would read cheerfully and without prejudice. I 
poked the fire and, pushing my chair slightly back, 
lest the heat should warp the book’s cover, began 
Chapter I, 


A woman sat writing in a summer-house at the 
end of a small garden that overlooked a great 
valley in Surrey. The description of her was calcu- 
lated to make her very admirable—a thorough 
woman, not strictly beautiful, but likely to be thought 
beautiful by those who knew her well; not dressed 
as though she gave much heed to her clothes, but 
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dressed in a fashion that exactly harmonized with 
her special type. Her pen “travelled” rapidly 
across the foolscap, and while it did so she was described 
in more and more detail. But at length she came 
to a “knotty point”’ in what she was writing. She 
paused, she pushed back the hair from her temples, 
she looked forth at the valley ; and now the landscape 
was described, but not at all exhaustively, it, for 
the writer soon overcame her difficulty, and her pen 
travelled faster than ever, till suddenly there was 
a cry of ““Mammy!”’ and in rushed a seven-year- 
old child, in conjunction with whom she was more 
than ever admirable; after which the narrative 
skipped back across eight years, and the woman 
became a girl, giving as yet no token of future eminence 
in literature, but—I had an impulse which I obeyed 
almost before I was conscious of it. 


Nobody could have been more surprised than I was 
at what I had done—done so neatly, so quietly and 
gently. The book stood closed, upright, with its back 
to me, just as on a bookshelf, behind the bars of the 
grate. There it was. And it gave forth, as the 
flames crept up the blue cloth sides of it, a pleasant 
though acrid smell. My astonishment had passed, 
giving place to an exquisite satisfaction. How 
pottering and fumbling a thing was even the best kind 
of written criticism! I understood the contempt 
felt by the man of action for the man of words. But 
what pleased me most was that at last, actually, 
I, at my age, I of all people, had committed a crime— 
was guilty of a crime. I had power to revoke it. 
I might write to my bookseller for an unburnt copy, 
and place it on the shelf where this one had stood— 
this gloriously glowing one. I would do nothing of 
the sort. What I had done I had done. I would 
wear forever on my conscience the white rose of theft 
and the red rose of arson. If hereafter the owner 
of this cottage happened to miss that volume—let 
him! If he were fool enough to write to me about 
it, would I share my grand secret with him? Nos 
Gently, with his poker, I prodded that volume further 
among the coal. The all-but-consumed binding shot 
forth little tongues of bright colour—flamelets of 
sapphire, amethyst, emerald. Charming! Could even 
the author herself not admire them? Perhaps. 
Poor woman !—I had scored now, scored so perfectly 
that I felt myself to be almost a brute while I poked 
off the loosened black outer pages and led the fire 
on to pages that were but pale brown. 

These were quickly devoured. But it seemed to 
me that whenever I left the fire to forage for itself 
it made little headway. I pushed the book over 
on its side. The flames closed on it, but presently, 
licking their lips, fell back, as though they had had 
enough. I took the tongs and put the book upright 
again, and raked it fore and aft. It seemed almost 
as thick as ever. With poker and tongs I carved it 
into two, three sections—the inner pages flashing 
white as when they were sent to the binders. Strange! 
Aforetime, a book was burnt now and again in the 
market-place by the common hangman. Was he, 
I wondered, paid by the hour? I had always supposed 
the thing quite easy for him—a bright little, brisk 
little conflagration, and so home. Perhaps other 
books were less resistant than this one? I began to 
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feel that the critics were more right than they knew. 
Here was a book that had indeed an intense vitality, 
and an immense vitality. It was a book that would 
live—do what one might. I vowed it should not. 
I subdivided it, spread it, redistributed it. Ever and 
anon my eye would be caught by some sentence or 
fragment of a sentence in the midst of a charred page 
before the flames crept over it. ‘‘lways loathed 
you, bu,” remember; and ‘ning. Tolstoi was right.” 
Who had always loathed whom? And what, what, 
had Tolstoi been right about ? I had an absurd but 
genuine desire to know. Too late! Confound the 
woman !—she was scoring again. I furiously drove 
her pages into the yawning crimson jaws of the coals. 
Those jaws had lately been golden. Soon, to my 
horror, they seemed to be growing grey. They seemed 
to be closing—on nothing. Flakes of black paper, 
full-sized layers of paper brown and white, began to 
hide them from me altogether. I sprinkled a boxful 
of wax matches. I resumed the bellows. I lunged 
with the poker. I held a newspaper over the whole 
grate. I did all that inspiration could suggest, or 
skill accomplish. Vainly. The fire went out—darkly, 
dismally, gradually, quite out. 

How she had scored again! But she did not know 
it. I felt no bitterness against her as I lay back in 
my chair, inert, listening to the storm that was still 
raging. I blamed only myself. I had done wrong. 
The small room became very cold. Whose fault 
was that but my own? I had done wrong hastily, 
but had done it and been glad of it. I had not remem- 
bered the words a wise king wrote long ago, that 
the lamp of the wicked shall be put out, and that the 


way of transgressors is hard. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


Poetry 


A VOICE 


A voice of no complaint 

Has sung all day, 

Now near and full, now faint 
And far away. 


A voice that does not grieve, 
That is not glad ; 

It cannot weep, nor leave 
From being sad. 


I heard it by the sea 
Chant solemn stave, 
And listened heedlessly 
As wave fled wave. 


And lying on the hill 

I heard it rouse 

From quiet lairs, and fill 
With sound the boughs. 


And on the moors, and caught 
In tangled wood, 

It was a voice; not sought 
Nor understood. 


To-night the wind again 
Repeats it long ; 
And it is partly pain 
And partly song. 
F. W SToKOE 
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DIALOGUE MANQUE 


If only I could feel another person 
Throbbing responsive with this same vibration 
With which life seems to shake me, thrills me wholly. 
But they are dead. The intimate lovely virtue 
Is withered, and I shall wither, lacking an echo. 
I have not hurt you ? 


Life! life! Surely we should be fountains 
Of all the strength, the exigent, perilous beauty 
That binds disaster with a golden thread to hoping. 
I live by its enchantment. I shall die 

Weary of groping 


For one to share with me. I ask one only. 
It’s not so much to ask. Is it unreasonable ? 
We should not rail against the fate of being lonely : 


These things we expect ; we are forewarned against them. 


But one. . . one only. 


My conversation tires you? Oh, forgive me. 

Time and the mood so seldom are in league. 

And I, if I abuse them, am I to be blamed ? 

Yes, yes, for I should long have had awareness 
Of your immense fatigue. 


And you might think I am asking you for something. 

I find that men have such a curious habit 

Of taking one’s words in a particular bearing. 

The more I age, the stranger to me are the regions 
Men’s minds inhabit. 


You envy me my home! Am [I still to you, I wonder, 

The proud unravished bride of quietness ? 

You little know the tremblings and the tumults, 

The fears, the quaint ridiculous fears, the longings 
That fever and oppress. 


But yet I love to think that you find in my garden— 
Sh...Sh... here comes your special nightingale— 
Belief, and calm, and those strange thoughts of me 
That made your last night’s letter as miraculous 

As any fairy tale. 


I feel that something solid would be taken 

From me, who have so little in my life, 

If I no longer saw your back at Thursday tea-time 

Outlined while you bend careless from the window 
As though I were your wife. 


Somehow I feel the beauty of my garden 

Is subtly anchored, made predestinate 

By the thin chain of your straight cigarette-smoke— 

No, don’t turn and disturb my favourite picture— 
Yet, am I fortunate ? 


At least these Thursdays are like stepping-stones 
Whence once a week I pause and look down boldly 
—How the verbena rises !—on the passing 
Of so much life, tasted alone and wasted. 

Do I speak coldly ? 


Truly it warms me to think that you'll be leaning 
Silent as now, and full of thoughts and peace, 
A week hence ; that so much at least is certain... 
It seems so early. Must you go already ? 
Sudden as always, and always forgetting 

That with you I’m at ease. 


HENRY KING. 
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REVIEWS 
LAST CHAPTERS OF A ROMANCE 


Tue LiFe oF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By 
George Earle Buckle. Vols. V.and VI. (Murray. 18s. net 
each.) 


HE last thirteen years of Disraeli’s life, narrated in 
these most interesting volumes, crown his career 
with a triumphant consummation such as com- 

paratively few mortals have experienced, and fewer 
certainly enjoyed with such appreciative relish. For 
Disraeli is to be counted with Alexander, Napoleon, 
Richelieu, among the conquerors who conceived their 
réle imaginatively ; if the activities of such men are not 
to be reckoned among the greatest, they at least enhance 
the spectacular quality of history, and derive a great deal 
of amusement themselves from the process. Disraeli’s 
name looms, no doubt, less dominatingly in human memory 
than those with which we have associated it ; but his per- 
formance, as an artistic achievement, was perhaps more 
remarkable than theirs; for the material from which he 
constructed his dramatic tale was incomparably less 
plastic than that which Fate bestowed upon the others. 
Alexander and Napoleon drove their wedges through 
disintegrating worlds; Richelieu, accaparating a weak 
master, mastered the divine authority and excellence 
invested by tradition in the monarchy. Disraeli lacked 
these advantages of circumstance. The community he 
had to dominate was singularly compact ; the Sovereign 
whose confidence he won reminds us less of Louis XIII. 
than of his formidable successor. 

With the help of ‘‘a sublime sort of tact,’’ which, 
according to a contemporary observer, Sir Henry Lucy, 
was his peculiar genius, Disraeli acquired perhaps nearly the 
maximum sway of his fellows that is possible for a states- 
man in a constitutional system ; and that in spite of the 
suspicion with which he had to contend. For he was— 
and his appearance emphasized the fact—a foreigner in 
our so insular community, and an Oriental foreigner at 
that. It may be questioned, however, whether this 
circumstance, originally an obstacle to success, did not, 
in the long run, rather contribute to the peculiar eminence 
and distinction he at length achieved. For once a people 
has acknowledged the mastery of an individual, an exotic 
quality which previously served to invigorate its resistance 
may serve now no less to stimulate interest, to impart an 
attractive enigmatic savour to the pleasure of its submis- 
sion. 

The glamour of romance attaching to Disraeli’s person- 
ality—and that not less in his own eyes than in those 
of his other admirers—makes him a.strange and welcome 
figure in the somewhat arid historical scene on which he 
performed illustriously ; especially if, as is permissible 
here, the question of the objective merits of his states- 
manship be briefly considered and then dismissed to the 
background of consciousness. 

Disraeli belongs, as a statesman, to the bad old days 
when the fate of millions within and out of Europe was 
settled in the more or less private correspondence and 
discussion of a few individuals (considerably exceeding 
four in number, however). An apology for this method, 
based on the essential inequality of men, is possible, but 
we will not attempt it here. Disraeli strengthened the 
tradition of Imperialism ; by his management of foreign 
policy, and especially of the Eastern question, he fostered 
that tendency in international affairs which preserves 
peace for a while by accumulating armaments, in order 
to ensure a balance of power which inevitably topples at 
last, maiming and crushing indiscriminately in its fall ; 
the word Jingo was coined in his day, and was taken from 
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a popular song that favoured his anti-Russian policy. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized that the dangers 
of such methods under modern conditions were less obvious 
in his days than in ours, and that his guidance of the affairs 
of State was in practice moderate. His statesmanship 
acked vision, no doubt; but he exercised it with con- 
summate art, making, on the whole, sensible and fortunate 
use of the policy he adopted. 


Napoleon, brought face to face with Goethe at Erfurt, 
gave utterance to his impression in the dictum: “ Voila 
un homme!” Bismarck, on meeting Beaconsfield at the 
Congress of Berlin, summed up no less pithily in the 
phrase: ‘‘ Der alte Jude, das ist der Mann.”’ However 
vastly dissimilar Goethe and Disraeli may be in other 
respects, they had alike a quality which may have provoked 
the similarity of appreciation: each had an untiring zest 
of life, an imaginative grasp of his relation to it, a quick 
sympathy with its manifestations, and thus at an advanced 
age retained a youthful elasticity which, combined with 
the maturity of experience, did present a singularly 
complete sample of the human quality. 


Mr. Buckle remarks that ‘‘ Disraeli, from first to last, 
regarded his life as a brightly tinted romance, with himself 
as hero.’’ This acute self-consciousness he extends, as it 
were, to his surroundings ; he delights in light and colour ; 
his rooms must be brilliantly lit, and he talks of massacring 
his peacocks when the moulting-season is on; at other 
times he notes luxuriously their splendid show : 

Hughenden, April 15, 1876: It is a spring day again: the birds 
sing, and the peacocks, that were screaming all yesterday, and 
perched upon the pergola with their draggled trains, are mag- 
nificent again, reposing at full length on the terrace, or couched in 
the marble vases, glittering white against their purple gorges and 
their green and golden tails. 

There is here some coincidence of the style and the man ; 
and it can easily be seen how the proclivity to gorgeousness 
may degenerate into the unchastened exuberance which 
sometimes mars his oratory ; or such unfortunate applica- 
tion of local colour as appears in the “ exaggerated 
ecclesiasticism ’’ (to use Mr. Buckle’s apt description) with 
which, writing to a reverend gentleman he desired to 
placate, he dates his letter from “‘ Hughenden Manor, 
Maundy Thursday.” But on the whole he plays his dis- 
tinguished part with consistency and dignity, yet with 
a discreet extravagance that keeps us smilingly alert, intent 
upon every hint of the superfluous revealing gesture. 


And, of course, the relation to Majesty affords him 
opportunities of unfurling his utmost variegated spread 
(if we may use a metaphor suggested by the foregoing 
quotation). Heconceived his véle here in his most striking 
manner; he is less the frock-coated Prime Minister of 
Queen Victoria than the turbaned Grand Vizier of Titania 
Regina et Imperatrix. In his private correspondence he 
refers frequently, indeed, to the Sovereign as ‘‘the Faery.” 
The dullness of official communications to his royal Mistress 
is relieved by ebullitions of picturesque fervour; the 
formula with which his dispatches usually commence, 
‘Mr. Disraeli with his humble duty to your Majesty,” 
is occasionally replaced by the entirely appropriate : 
‘Mr. Disraeli at your Majesty’s feet.” 


How deeply and finely he feels the privilege of being the trusted 
servant of a Sovereign he adores ! 

The belief that your Majesty trusts, and approves of, him is 
“‘more precious than rubies.”’ 

Such expressions abound in this weighty correspondence. 
The Queen was quite delighted with this charming devotion; 
but bound as she was by a not insufficient sense of her 
dignity, and her pen being steeped in common ink, not, 
like Disraeli’s, in some ambrosial writing-fluid, her answer- 
ing communications are comparatively commonplace. 
Her appreciation occasionally seeks expression in a more 
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than royal profusion of italics, but found more graceful 
and adequate utterance in the bestowal of Spring flowers 
on the highly-favoured liegeman. These floral gifts 
elicited not less flowery raptures : 

[To the Queen. April 16, 1875] Mr. Disraeli. . . found his room 
blazing, and perfumed, with the gems and jewels of Nature... . 
He could not refrain from blessing the gracious tenderness that 
had deigned to fill his lonely home with fragrance and beauty ! 
Such incidents out weigh all earthly honours. . . 

This is high-flown eloquence ; but we need not doubt 
that it faithfully conveys his sentiment, if we consider 
how sentiment is already at some remove from the sincerity 
of emotion. He expresses somewhere his satisfaction to be 
employed in the service of a femaie Sovereign ; and doubt- 
less his devotion to a King would have been shorn of much 
of that romantic halo that surrounds his allegiance to 
Queen Victoria. The ‘‘ Ewig-Weibliche’’ exercised its 
influence upon him to the last. ‘“‘ I live,” said he in 1874, 
“for Power and the Affections.” 


It was in 1874, after his wife’s death, that this incurable 
youth of seventy addressed the homage of his love-lorn 
sighs to Selina, Lady Bradford. There was, indeed, some 
disparity of age, for the lady at this time was but a few 
years past fifty. He traversed, Mr. Buckle remarks, “‘ the 
whole gamut of half-requited love . . and then traversed 
it da capo.’”’ We will illustrate this (in the circumstances) 
remarkable state of affairs by the utterances of three 
typical moments of calf-love : 

RAPTURE. To Lady Bradford, March 13, 1874.—The most 
fascinating of women was never more delightful than this afternoon. 
I could have sat for ever, watching every movement that was grace, 
and listening, etc. 


DEJECTION. To Lady Bradford, June 29, 1874.—I went to 
Montagu House on Friday with great difficulty, to see you... 
I thought your manner was chilling : you appeared to avoid me, 
and when... I suggested some mode by which we might recognise 
each other at the [masked] ball, you only advised me not 
to go! Your feelings to me are not the same as mine have been 
to you, etc. 

RENEWED RAPTURE. To Lady Bradford, Feb. 24, 1875. 
[The tiff here alluded to was not, of course, that of the previous 
extract, nor even, apparently, that next in succession to it.]... 
The sweetness of your appeal to me yesterday, and the radiant 
innocence of your countenance, entirely overcame me; and con- 
vinced me that I had misapprehended the past, and that the 
mutual affection, on which I had staked the happiness of my re- 
maining days, was not a dream, 

This is not senility; it is the perfervid ebullience of 
youth, and, if somewhat ridiculous, somewhat charming 
too. 


After reading these extracts we need no longer be 
surprised that “‘ Lothair,’’ written in 1869, should have 
something of the cavalier manner of “ Vivian Grey,” 
published more than forty years previously. The place 
of Disraeli in literature appears fairly well defined. He is 
a good third-rate novelist—that is, his light does not begin 
to show until, say, George Meredith and Arnold Bennett 
have successively disappeared below the horizon. “‘Lo- 
thair ’’ lacks unity ; it is a collection of cleverly sketched 
scenes and characters ; but the lines are often drawn with 
a good-humour, grace, and finish which induce us to over- 
look much faulty workmanship. There is a naiveté about 
the defects, too, which almost disarms criticism; the 
author of ‘‘ The Young Visiters ” could hardly transcend 
that phrase in the description of the Duke of Brecon: 
“he had a singularly athletic frame not devoid of sym- 
metry’’; or the incident at Lady St. Jerome’s picnic - 
“ Lothair was quite fascinated as she playfully thrust a 
paper of lobster-sandwiches into his hand.” 


Mr. Buckle is to be warmly congratulated on his presenta- 
tion of his illustrious subject. The ample documentation 
from Disraeli’s own pen is particularly helpful to the study 
of one who rejoiced in all kinds of self-expression. 

F.. W.5. 
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A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


DIVINE PERSONALITY AND HuMAN LiFe. By Clement C. J. Webb. 
“‘ Gifford Lectures in the University of Aberdeen: Second 
Course.” (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HE Gifford Lectures of Professor Webb and Professor 
Pringle Pattison with Professor Sorley’s ‘‘ Moral 
Values and the Idea of God” are signs of a 
remarkable revival of the philosophy of religion in England, 
for whose parallel we must go back some thirty years. 
A characteristic of the revival, exhibited in various degrees 
by all these writers, is a reaction against what may be 
termed the extreme forms of idealism, for which God is 
either purely immanent or purely impersonal. 

But before going further we should like to get over a 
grievance against the style of this book. It may be 
argued in general that the style is the man, and, since 
it is not likely to be altered, there is no good in quarrelling 
with it; and in particular that all philosophers, at least 
now and in our language, write an unintelligible jargon 
which is apparently necessary to their subject. 

The only reason which makes a protest in this case 
worth while is that Professor Webb seems an exception 
to both rules. His obscurity of syntax is singularly 
distinguishable from a remarkable clarity of thought and 
an admirable simplicity of diction. A careful reader will 
very seldom even suspect him of confusion in ideas ; there 
is hardly a word and—once the sentences have been 
construed—hardly an argument to baffle an intelligent 
schoolboy. There are none of the cloudy solecisms affected 
by some of our psychological school, nor, on the other 
hand, any suggestions of a bad translation from the 
German. Yet, with all these pitfalls avoided, we are 
defrauded of a good philosophical style, the worthy yet 
popular expression of a valuable thought, by the elementary 
failure to construct an unambiguous and _ balanced 
sentence. Professor Webb thinks nothing of sentences 
ten or twelve lines long ; he seldom uses any stops but a 
comma, and often not that ; the antecedents of his relatives 
and the dependence of his genitives must frequently be 
guessed by the context. Instances of obscurity in 
quite short sentences, expressing no very difficult ideas, 
are, on p. 100: ‘‘ Mr. Chesterton is no doubt right in 
holding that no way of thinking which finds God in what is 
not human and personal no less, if not more, than in 
what is such would have won any sympathy from Blake ”’ ; 
and on p. 222: ‘“ This feature is the claim which each 
ideal that presents itself to us and our response to which 
embodies itself in a certain mood (or ‘ sentiment ’) makes 
to an undivided allegiance from him who entertains it.’s 


Having discharged our spleen at Professor Webb’s 
bushel, we can unreservedly appreciate his light. As his 
first lectures aimed at showing the divine nature to be 
one with which we could enter into personal relations 
just because it contained personal relations within itself, 
so the second course shows how our recognition of such a 
divine nature will affect our view of the main activities 
and ultimate destiny of human personalities, and points 
out the weakness of those arguments by which on the 
one hand naturalism, and on the other absolute idealism, 
have depreciated individual personality. 

The most outstanding excellence of this excellent book 
is that peculiarly philosophical virtue, hardly more com- 
mon in philosophers than in theologians—‘‘ liberal ’’ or 
‘* narrow ’’—a really sympathetic and charitable apprecia- 
tion of opposing views. No man of science has ever 
presented more persuasively the sublimity and fascination 
of a naturalist cosmology, or the services rendered to true 
religion by naturalism in reducing to its right proportion 
our temporal life and in purifying from small and unworthy 
superstitions our conception of the supreme being. No 
“‘agnostic”’ has ever more candidly and touchingly 
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confessed to his imaginative shrinking from another lite, 
or to the moments when a godless universe, released from 
the great taskmaster’s eye, has had for him a powerful 
attraction. The sole assurance of personal immortality 
or personal divinity is based, for Professor Webb, on 
immediate religious experience ; and our only dissatisfac- 
tion, perhaps inevitable, is that, in spite of a discussion 
of immediacy, he has not been able to make clear what 
this experience is. All we can be sure of is that it need 
not be what is usually called mystical or even religious 
at all. It seems to be a conviction of the value of 
personality arising from our relations with persons. 


WISDOM 


Tue StupENT’s GuipE. By John Adams. (University of London 

Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

ROFESSOR ADAMS evidently enjoyed writing 
this book. He is, we should say, a very good 
teacher, for he not only presents things in a way 

the dullest can understand, but he seems positively to 
like doing it. The information he presents—on the 
manipulation of the memory, what to wear when studying, 
what sort of table to sit at, how to use books of reference, 
how to make the best show at examinations, and so on— 
would not be difficult to grasp even if presented in the 
severe style of Bradshaw, but Professor Adams provides 
so considerable a nexus of reminiscence, anecdote and 
comfortable platitude that the hasty reader might fall 
into the error of supposing that he is learning nothing at 
all. But this would be a mistake. The conclusions of a 
ripe experience are apt to sound a little obvious: “ there’s 
something to be said on both sides ”’ is often the result ot 
a lifetime’s study, which is why some pessimists take to 
golf. So that when Professor Adams tells us that those 
who remember easily sometimes forget easily, and that 
those who remember with difficulty sometimes retain 
well ; that we should spend a reasonable time ona difficulty, 
but not allow it to become an obsession ; that the “laws of 
thought”’ seem silly to the student, but are not so really 
(thisis more doubtful) ; that a time-table of private study 
should not be adhered to pedantically, but at the same 
time should not be ignored—then we know that these are 
truths that the student is apt to overlook. ‘‘ Don’t go 
to extremes ” is Professor Adams’ simple message, but this 
is illuminated in so many ways, it is reinforced by so con- 
siderable a fund of experience, that the chances are that the 
student will be led to take it seriously. He will see it, 
not as an irrelevant truism, but as a very sound rule of 
conduct. The purely private student who reads Professor 
Adams’ book and takes it seriously will be spared the 
misfortune of specializing too early. Other students, 
being victims of the educational system of this country, 
can profit but little, but even they will be helped to take 
advantage of such interstices as exist in the school pro- 
gramme. The book is, in fact, directed to teachers as much 
as to students, and the last chapter, on Examinations, is 2 
delightfully cynical exposition of the best methods of 
getting under, over or through these obstacles on the 
academic path. 

But why is the book so long ?. Why does so much of it 
appear irrelevant and so much more of a kind of mumbling 
repetition ? Does it make things easier for the student, 
or are we here touching on an economic mystery ? We 
ask because the advertisement of the book, and also the 
book wrapper, contain the mysterious announcement, 
“ Above 300 pages.” Why this mystery? Why is not 
the actual number of pages given ? We suppose there is 
some connection between the demand of the “trade” 
and the mystic figure 300. As a matter of fact there are 
287 pages of text, 296 with index, and six other pages 
including title-pages and contents. 
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MR. KIPLING’S NOTEBOOK. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL, 1892—1913. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d. net.) 


ETWEEN the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, 
B speaking roughly, every writer keeps a large note- 
book devoted entirely to landscape. Words must 
be found for a moon-lit sky, for a stream, for plane-trees 
after rain. They ‘‘ must” be found. For the plane-tree 
dries very quickly, and if the look as of a sea-lion sleek 
from a plunge is gone, and nothing found to record it 
better than those words, the wet plane-tree does not 
properly exist. Nothing can exist unless it is properly 
described. Therefore the young writer is perpetually on 
the stretch to get the thing expressed before it is over and 
the end of the day finds him with a larder full of maimed 
objects—half-realized trees, streams that are paralytic 
in their flow, and leaves that obstinately refuse to have 
that particulaa—what was the look of them against the 
sky, or, more difficult still to express, how did the tree 
erect its tent of green layers above you as you lay flat on 
the ground beneath ? Early in the twenties this incessant 
matching and scrutiny of nature is relaxed, perhaps in 
despair, more probably because the attention has been 
captured by the usual thing—the human being. He 
wanders into the maze. When once more he can look at 
a tree it seems to him quite unnecessary to consider whether 
the bark is like a wet seal, or the leaves are jagged emeralds. 
The truth of the tree is not in that kind of precision at all. 
Indeed the old notebooks, with their trees, streams, sun- 
sets, Piccadilly at dawn, Thames at midday, waves on 
the beach, are quite unreadable. And for the same reason 
so is much of Mr. Kipling—quite unreadable. 

A fat carp in a pond sucks at a fallen leaf with just the sound of 
2 wicked little worldly kiss. Then the earth steams and steams in 
silence, and a gorgeous butterfly, full six inches from wing to wing, 
cuts through the steam in a zigzag of colour and flickers up to the 
forehead of the god. 

That is a perfect note. Every word of it has been matched 
with the object with such amazing skill that no one could 
be expected to bury it in a notebook. But when it is 
printed in a book meant to be read consecutively, and 
on to it are stitched all the notes that Mr. Kipling has 
made with unfaltering eye, and even increasing skill, 
it becomes, literally, unreadable. One has to shut the 
eyes, shut the book, and do the writing over again. Mr. 
Kipling has given us the raw material; but where is 
this to go, and where that, and what about the distance, 
and who, after all, is seeing this tem *», or God, or desert ? 
All notebook literature produces the same effect of fatigue 
and obstacle, as if there dropped across the path of the 
mind some block of alien matter which must be removed 
or assimilated before one can go on with the true process 
of reading. The more vivid the note the greater the 
obstruction. The malady can be traced to Lord Tennyson, 
who brought the art of taking notes to the highest per- 
fection, and displayed the utmost skill in letting them, 
almost imperceptibly, into the texture of his poetry. 
Here is an example : : 

Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand, 
Torn from the fringe of spray. 

That must have been seen one day on the beach at 
Freshwater, and preserved for future use; and when 
we come upon it we detect its bottled origin, and say, 
“Yes, that is exactly like a foam-flake, and I wonder 
whether Tennyson’s foam-flakes were yellowish, and 
had that porous look which I myself have thought of 
comparing to the texture of cork? ‘Crisp’ he calls it. 


But surely cork . . .” and so on through all the old business 
of word-matching, while the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women ’”’ wastes 
in air. But when Keats wanted to describe autumn, he 
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said that he had seen her “‘ sitting careless on a granary 
floor’; which does all the work for us, whether innumer- 
able notes were the basis of it or none at all. Indeed, if 
we want to describe a summer evening, the way to do it 
is to set people talking in a room with their backs to the: 
window, and then, as they talk about something else, let. 
someone half turn her head and say, “‘ A fine evening,” 
when (if they have been talking about the right things) 
the summer evening is visible to anyone who reads the 
page, and is for ever remembered as of quite exceptional 
beauty. 

To return to Mr. Kipling. Is he then directing us to 
nothing, and are these brilliant scenes merely pages torn 


‘from the copy-book of a prodigy among pupils? No; 


it is not so simple as that. Just as the railway companies- 
have a motive in hanging their stations with seductive: 
pictures of Ifracombe and Blackpool Bay, so Mr. Kipling’s- 
pictures of places are painted to display the splendours 
of Empire and to induce young men to lay down their 
lives on her behalf. And again, it is not so simple as that. 
It is true that Mr. Kipling shouts, ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
Empire!” and puts out his tongue at her enemies. But 
praise as crude as this, abuse as shallow, can be nothing 
but a disguise rigged up to justify some passion or other 
of which Mr. Kipling is a little ashamed. He has a feeling, 
perhaps, that a grown man should not enjoy making 
bridges, and using tools, and camping out as much as he 
does. But if these activities are pursued in the service 
of Empire, they are not only licensed, but glorified. Hence 
the excuse. Yet it is the passion that gives his writing 
jts merit, and the excuse that vitiates it : 

I wonder sometimes whether any eminent novelist, philosopher, 
dramatist, or divine of to-day has to exercise half the imagination, 
not to mention insight, endurance, and self-restraint, which is 
accepted without comment in what is called ‘‘the material ex- 
ploitation ’’ of a new country. . . The mere drama of it, the play 
of the human virtues, would fill a book. 

It has, indeed, filled many books, from the travels of 
Hakluyt to the novels of Mr. Conrad, and if Mr. Kipling 
would concentrate upon “ the mere drama of it, the play 
of the human virtues,’’ there would be no fault to find 
with him. Even as it is, there are pages in the “‘ Letters 
of Travel”’ in the contemplation of which the most lily- 
livered Socialist forgets to brand the labouring and 
adventuring men with the curse of Empire. There is, 
for example, an account of a bank failure in Japan. All 
Mr. Kipling’s sympathy with men who work is there 
displayed, and there, too, much more vividly than by 
means of direct description, is expressed the excitement 
and strangeness of the East. Up toa point that is perfectly 
true ; Mr. Kipling is a man of sympathy and imagination. 
But the more closely you watch the more puzzled you 
become. Why do these men, in the first shock of loss, 
step there, turn their backs just there, and say precisely 
that ? There is something mechanical about it, as if 
they were acting ; or is it that they are carefully observing 
the rules of a game ? 

A man passed stiffly, and some one of a group turned to ask 


lightly, ‘‘ Hit, old man?” ‘Like Hell,” he said, and went on 
biting his unlit cigar... ‘‘ We’re doing ourselves well this year,” 
said a wit grimly. ‘‘ One free-shooting case, one thundering libel 


case, and a bank smash. Showing off pretty before the globe. 
trotters, aren’t we? ”’ 

It is as if they were afraid to be natural. But Mr. 
Kipling ought to have insisted that with him at least 
they should drop this pose, instead of which the effect of 
his presence is to make them talk more by rule than 
ever. Whether grown-up people really play this 
game, or whether, as we suspect, Mr. Kipling makes 
up the whole British Empire to amuse the solitude 
of his nursery, the result is curiously sterile and de- 


pressing. 
Vv. W. 
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THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE 


Brtcrum. By H. Vander Linden. Translated by Sybil Jane. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

' , HEN Lady Holland bluntly asked Van de Weyer, 
the first Belgian Minister to Great Britain, who 
the people were he represented, she received the 

neat answer that they had been famous in the days of 
Cesar. But the Belge were only one of the many tribes 
that permeated the Low Countries, and wave after wave 
of invaders overflowed that highway of the nations before 
the Flemish and Walloon civilizations declared themselves. 
Ever since that day, when Europe takes to arms, the clash 
inevitably occurs on Belgian soil, and as the traveller jogs 
along in the train the stations everywhere remind him of 
famous battles of long ago. Prof. Vander Linden makes a 
good point, therefore, when he remarks that one of the 
characteristics of Belgian nationality is internationalism, 
an internationalism both externally imposed and internally 
retained. Yet the bilingual community has kept all the 
time an identity of its own. ‘‘ We are looked upon,” wrote 
a Liége priest in the eleventh century, “‘ as the last of the 
Gauls or as the first of the Germans. We are neither 
Gauls nor Germans; we belong at once to both of them.” 
La Tour du Pin observed at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century: ‘‘ This people is neither English, nor Austrian, 
nor anti-French ; it is Belgian.”’ 

The prince-bishops of Liége counted for a good deal in 
the growth of Walloon culture, which everywhere, notably 
at Louvain, was of the ecclesiastical stamp. The Dukes 
of Brabant, a long-lived though rather obscure family, 
exercised a similar influence over Flanders. But both had 
to reckon with a spirit of burgher independence, while the 
merchants in turn had to meet the demands of the crafts- 
men. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were times 
accordingly of some turbulence, but great prosperity—the 
times of the Van Arteveldes, and of the building of the 
Bruges town-hall and the cloth-hall at Louvain, the object 
of recent German ruthlessness. There ensued the Bur- 
gundian consolidation, an attempt under a line of crafty 
dukes to establish a middle kingdom between France and 
Germany. The experiment was hazardous, since the 
frontier was ill-defined, and the people, “‘ rather sovereign 
than subject,” clung tenaciously to their rights. It broke 
‘down when the madcap, Charles the Bold, succeeded his 
politic father, Philip the Good, and fixed his eyes on the lure 
of Italy. Still Arras, or what is left of it, and Douai remain 
essentially Flemish in character, and the campaigns of 
Louis XIV. were required to force the Spaniards, as heirs to 
the Burgundians,to quit hold ofa largeslice of modern France. 

Motley never forgave the Belgians for not taking sides 
whole-heartedly with his hero, William the Silent. He 
ignored the exuberant Calvinists who looted their churches 
for them, and the inveterate feeling that, obnoxious 
though a Spaniard might be, he was to be preferred to a 
Dutch or French Protestant. Belgium had perforce to 
remain under alien rule, which under the Austrian arch- 
dukes dwindled into a paternal despotism, well-intentioned 
but stupid. The regimen did no good to letters or art, 
which took such inspiration as they had from Paris; but 
the consciousness of a civic past survived, as the King of 
Holland discovered, when the Powers, misled by the 
soldiers, handed over to him the Belgians at the Congress 
of Vienna to form with the Dutch a new barrier State. 
Though ina sense artificial, the Belgium of to-day is a 
distinct unity, and under the stress of war it has well 
vindicated its independence. LL. S. 

Many will welcome the reopening of the Tate Gallery. It 
js gradually becoming exclusively an exhibition of British 
Art since 1790, and a large number of paintings have been 
transferred from the National Gallery. The collections will 
be of high benefit to students of the British School. 
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BIG STICK AND GREEN LEAF 


RECREATION. An Address by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 
delivered at the Harvard Union, Dec. 8, 1919. (Constable: 
2s. 6d. net.) 

ECREATION isall that matters, but one can scarcely 

R expect an eminent public man to let this out, 

especially in an address to American undergraduates, 

Lord Grey, before approaching his subject and surren- 

dering himself to the natural charm and simplicity of his 

own character, feels bound to belittle recreation slightly, 
and to recommend morality, home life, and good citizen- 
ship as of equal or of greater importance to our happiness. 

His address, indeed, contains nothing that is original or 

profound. We read it for its personal note and for the 

light that it throws on the personality of another eminent 
politician, the late Colonel Roosevelt. Twenty of its forty 
pages are taken up with the following anecdote. 

Among Colonel Roosevelt’s recreations the study ot 

song-birds was included, and two years ahead, while yet 
President of the Republic, he planned a brief walk through 
our English country-side in spring, when he should be free 
from the trammels of his office. Many caucuses and much 
slaughter of African big game intervened; but Colonel 
Roosevelt did not forget, and the brief walk came off as 
per plan, gripped by his indomitable will. Fresh from 
his pronouncements against Egyptian nationalism, he 
reached ‘‘the little village of Tichbourne in Hampshire,” 
accompanied by Lord Grey, himself an expert on birds’ 
songs. For twenty-four hours the two statesmen were 
lost to their newspaper reporters, and approached each 
other (it was their first meeting) amidst the notes of the 
blackbird, the thrush, and the golden-crested wren: 
They must be the same songs that were heard by the inhabitants 
of England before the Romans came, for the songs of birds come 
down unchanged through great antiquity, and we are listening to- 
day, in whatever part of the world we may be, to songs which must 
have been familiar to races of men of which history has no know- 
ledge or record. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s intimacy with all birds was of 
course unrivalled, and his appreciation of them pro- 
digious. He preferred the blackbird to the thrush, 
but enjoyed both; the golden-crested wren, delightful 
in itself, recalled the golden-crested wrens of America; 
and a stream, through which the two naturalists had to 
wade, added the necessary touch of danger to a perfect 
day. Lord Grey also enjoyed himself, but in a more 
English fashion. That walk to him really was recreation, 
the re-creation of himself and of the birds that he and 
his unknown forbears had known; whereas to his com- 
panion it was rather re-moralization, an assertion of the 
desirability of an occasional day off among the song- 
birds, provided it has been planned two years before. 
Not that he indicates this distinction. The most modest 
and generous of men, he is wholly intent on praising 
Big Stick, and on quoting such words of his wisdom as 
“He is not fit to live who is not fit to die, and he is not 
fit to die who shrinks from the joy of life or from the duty 
of life” : which may be quite true, yet the lessons that may 
be learned from this charming and gracious little pamphlet 
are not quite the lessons that it professes to convey. 


F. M. F. 


THouGH the great English prose epic of the European 
war has not yet come into being, nor indeed can be a hope 
realized for the next ten or fifteen years, yet any honest 
account of individual experiences is worth while for its own 
sake and also for what it may suggest eventually to the 
ultimate genius in this kind. Captain Sutherland’s ‘“ War 
Diary of the Fifth Seaforth Highlanders” (Lane, 6s. net) 
is an honest account, here and there inevitably a little dry 
to those who were not with that battalion, and marred with 
pomposities, but faithful to many of the details of life up 
and down the line. 
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TOLSTOY 


REMINISCENCES OF LEO NIcOLAYEviITcH ToLtstor. By Maxim 
Gorky. (Richmond, Surrey, Hogarth Press. 5s. net.) 


RITICISM, when one comes to think of it, is a pre- 
( | sumptuous enterprise. We understand here that 
criticism which endeavours to deduce from the 
matter presented the determining and characteristic 
elements in the mind which produced it. We mean by 
criticism the responsible and deliberate employment of 
those processes we use daily in intercourse with our 
friends. It is not a method which is_ particularly 
relevant, perhaps, to the formation of judgments on works 
of art, although, even here, it is inevitable and interesting. 
But in a case like the present, where we are concerned not 
with a work of art, but with a man, our critical enterprise 
is necessarily presumptuous. Our judgment respecting 
the mind of anyone but ourselves necessarily involves the 
‘pathetic fallacy,’’ but in many cases we find that we can 
be boldly illogical without disaster. Men, as it turns out, 
are fairly intelligible to one another. But with angels, 
as with animals, it is probable that our attempts at under- 
standing would show that the pathetic fallacy is indeed a 
fallacy. And the angels, at any rate, might find our 
attempts presumptuous. Even with men, and without 
visiting Bedlam, it is possible to find those whose thoughts 
are not as our thoughts ; still, some men do include more 
than others. Our present subject, Leo Tolstoy, appears 
to have been an almost unprecedentedly inclusive man— 
that is, his own thoughts and emotions were so numerous 
and varied that by selecting suitably from them he could 
equate himself, as it were, to a very large number of 
different people. But where is the critic to be found who 
can equate himself to Leo Tolstoy ? 

We must narrow our problem. It is obvious that we 
cannot include Tolstoy—the reason we do not write 
another “‘ War and Peace ”’ is not simply because we have 
something else to do—but we may be able to determine 
his fundamental pattern, something that shall make our 
conception of him not really more adequate to him, but 
less confused. After all, the theologians profess to have 
done so much even for God. 

In his attempt to “understand” Tolstoy, Gorky 
enjoyed the considerable advantage of being himself a 
Russian. We do not know the precise value of this quali- 
fication, but we may suppose it to be considerable. On 
the other hand, we think that Gorky was at a considerable 
disadvantage in being a romantic. As Tolstoy said to 
him: ‘‘ You touch evervthing up; people as well as 
nature—especially people.’”’ ‘‘ When you think, you beget 
knights, all Amadises and Siegfrieds.” In this book we see 
the process at work. With the romantic, as with all 
imaginative people, a comparatively insignificant incident 
may cause an emotional explosion—a “ trigger ”’ incident, 
as the psychologists call it. The romantic, however, 
proceeds to invent qualities that he considers adequate 
causes of his emotion, and to assign these to the object. 
Hence to Tolstoy Gorky is the “ inventor.” He is con- 
tinually breaking in on Gorky’s remarks with ‘‘ Did you 
read that somewhere ?”’ and a shrewd little glance and a 
smile. His comments on Gorky’s books are in the same 
vein. The difference between the two men is profound. 
Not only does Tolstoy find Gorky’s “ knights” pure 
fantasies, but he would not admire them even were they 
real. On Gorky’s attempt to describe a “ pure’? woman 
his comment is: ‘‘ Now you describe Varienka Oliessova 
as healthy, but her feelings are anemic—that is not true to 
life.” Anzmic! Gorkywasshocked. But, indeed, we have 
here the clue to something very fundamental in Tolstoy. 
It is not only the romantics that he views with his cunning 
peasant’s smile ; it is all those who claim nobility for man, 
who see him as more than a beast. What is the “‘ essential ”’ 
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truth about man? That he must die! Your heroics, your 
science, your progress? To Tolstoy these are the posturings 
of men who have forgotten for the moment that they are 
to die. These things do not interest him; he does not 
believe in them. “ Heroes,” he says impatiently, ‘“ that’s 
a lie and invention ; there are simply people, people, and 
nothing else.’’ A man of science is a ‘“‘ charlatan alchemist ”’ 
engaged in making false coins. He does not mind if you 
argue him out of this position. What he really feels is 
that the whole thing is irrelevant. But he broods over the 
peasant, for the peasant has something he envies: “ The 
peasant is stronger than we ; he is more tenacious of life.” 

There probably never was a man with a greater desire 
just to live—for it is actual physical life that Tolstoy means, 
life at any price. He was an embodiment of the fierce, 
clutching life-impulse of the primeval slime, of that 
tenacity which persisted through geologic time, which 
emerged, weakened but indomitable, from the rigours 
of ice-ages, earthquakes and inundations, and the enmity 
of wild beasts ; which would abandon any standard, adopt 
any condition, if thereby life might continue. What, to 
him, is the value of philosophies, cf ideals, of noble im- 
pulses ? Life has already used, and kicked away, thousands 
of these props. They may have an incidental use, but what 
have they to do with life itself? What have they to say 
to a man who has realized that his very life is to be taken 
from him, that he has got to die ? 

If a man has learned to think, no matter what he may think 
about, he is always thinking of his own death. All philosophers 
were like that. And what truths can there be, if there is death ? 

But having realized the existence of the amazing 
contradiction that he, having life, must yet die, he searches 
for a way of making this credible. Can it be that the life 
he knows, this fierce, familiar thing he loves so intensely, 
is but the shadow of some other life, some veal life that does 
not admit the monstrous contradiction of death? He 
pounces on this idea, he turns it over ; there may be some- 
thing in it. For a time, at any rate, he gets a gospel out 
of it. ‘‘ That’s all nonsense, our earthly life,’’ he tells 
people. He develops a religion out of it ; he thinks there 
must be a God. God is certainly what he would be, if he 
could. But, in the circumstances, he thinks that to say, 
‘“‘God, have mercy upon us,” is “real wisdom.” These 
things gnaw at him, and more as he gets older. He who 
was once so keenly delighted with every living thing, who, 
like a master of life, understood all its manifestations, 
grows uninterested. He takes no interest in the people who 
come to see him ; life is infinitely fertile, he knows that. 
But what does that matter if it has to come to an end ? 
It is the Tolstoy of this stage who exists in Gorky’s notes. 
He is coarse, for he knows life ; he knows that all its roots 
are in the flesh. He is irreverent, for he is without illusions. 
He is penetrating and impatient. And although he knows 
of nothing greater than life, of nothing worth dying for, 
although he finds everything of that kind “ invented,” 
we feel that his knowledge of life is nevertheless completely 
adequate. What could anyone tell him that he did not 
know? And who could tell him the one thing he wanted 
to know? His words come to us with a singular authority, 
for we cannot escape his tremendous “ inclusiveness.” Can 
we assign to this old ‘“‘earth-man,” as Merejkovsky calls 
him, a knowledge merely of the roots of life, of the soil from 
which it springs, and say that, nevertheless, he does not 
understand all, that our heads veritably flower into heaven ? 
We confess we should have misgivings. But suppose that 
an insight, even fiercer and more penetrating than his own, 
were turned on to those very truths of which his knowledge 
seems so triumphant and complete, and found precisely there 
the things he denied? It is more than ordinarily interesting 
that Gorky should remark that when Dostoevsky was the 
subject of discussion, Tolstoy seemed constrained, ill at ease, 
and profoundly insincere. J. W.N.S. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW HAND 


THE Footisu Lovers. By St. John Ervine. (Collins. 7s. 6d, net.) 
Tue Great Leviatuan. By D. A. Barker. (Lane. 7s. net.) 


every time. He may not think much of this new 

book, himself. It’s possible that he was bound to 
turn one out this season.” . . . But this gentle rain from 
Heaven upon our indignation in no wise cools it. We do 
expect each novel that a man writes to be better than the 
last, to be in fact that novel that we had imagined from 
the promise of his first books he was capable of writing. 
A “ masterpiece ”’ is, of course, exaggeration. It has come 
to mean (see any young author’s press notices) a novel 
which is not as other novels are. But, failing a sign, 
failing a few explanatory words, or a reproduction of the 
agreement, say, between publisher and author, which 
demonstrates how, willy-nilly, the thing had to be finished 
at a certain date, we shall go on treating each new book 
as the one that the author considers—or how could he 
honestly publish it ?—an advance upon his last. That 
being so, the question arises how on earth Mr. St. John 
Ervine could have imagined ‘‘ The Foolish Lovers” to be 
a patch upon “ Mrs. Martin’s Man.” Not that the latter 
was a great book, but it had qualities which made it 
possible for one to understand the admiration it aroused. 
It had vitality, a spareness, a sharpness of outline, 
and, more important than any of these, the emotional atmo- 
sphere was sustained from cover to cover. But “ The 
Foolish Lovers’ has nothing to commend it but a good 
beginning. 

While John Macdermott is a boy, living in the shop at 
Ballyards (which everybody knows is a town in Ulster) 
with his Uncle William, a quiet, understanding man, a 
lovable ancient whose life is book-reading, and _ his 
passionate, hot-headed ‘* Ma’’—while he and they talk in 
the queer, nice, Irish way, and there is the smell of wet 
earth and of turf fires and the cold smell of brackish water 
—we are not without hope. But John grows up and goes 
to London and becomes not a writer, not a young man, 
but a creature of pen and paper. Enter lodgings at 
Brixton, the cockney maid, the usual theatricals on the 
ground floor, the melancholy landlady and the old, old 
London herring across the trail for comic relief. Enter 
also, for love interest, a pair of blue eyes. Well, there is 
this to be said. The author appears to be as bored by 
this hired furniture as we are, and when at the end John 
and Blue Eyes are led by baby fingers back to the old 
home in Ireland he does not scruple to use all the old tags 
that go to make short work of a story. But why did he 
write it? Or, rather, why did he give up writing it ? 
Perhaps he would reply that what is not worth doing is 
not worth doing well. It is a possible explanation. 

We have no other novel of Mr. Barker’s to measure 
“The Great Leviathan” by. For a first attempt it is a 
commendable piece of work, but it does not—if one may 
be permitted the expression—cut any ice. It is pleasantly 
written, and there are many happy touches, but we are 
never certain as to what it is that the author is after. If 
he was after nothing, but merely engaged in showing us 
these various sketches of Tom, we should understand him 
better. But there is the title, and scattered here and 
there are vague intimations that his chief concern is to 
show us how Tom escaped, or was injured by the monster, 
Society. We are led to suppose that the early knowledge 
gained of his mother’s unhappy marriage haunted him 
through his boyhood, and when he came to fall in love it 
was because of this that he refrained from making Mary 
his wife. But it is very unconvincing. Neither does the 
case of Mary, who was brave enough to live with him 

‘in sin” as she presumably considered it, ring true. The 
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Mary he describes would not have cared a button for the 
opinions of the cabbies on the rank at the end of their 
road. And why in Heaven’s name, Mr. Barker, should 
those cabbies have known? Shall we be detestable 
enough to say to the new author: ‘“‘ And now, having got 
so far, why not try vour hand at something a great deal 
K. M 


better ?” 
A HYMN TO YOUTH 


THE Happy FOREIGNER. By Enid Bagnold. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d, 
net.) 


ZF Miss Bagnold had chosen that her heroine should 
| lead the most sheltered and protected life that is 

left for a young woman to endure, we are confident 
that there would have blossomed within its narrow 
boundaries flowers as rich and as delicate as those which 
Fanny gathered on the strange roads of France. For she 
understands how it is vain to seek adventure unless there 
is the capacity for adventure within us—and if that is 
there, may it not be sa‘isfied within four walls or the circle 
of lamplight ? This generation assures us it may. Beauty 
looks in at the window. Experience knocks at the door. 
Why should one wander? Nevertheless, though the spirit 
of adventure may sing, may lament, exult, within our 
bosom’s cage, there are moments when the old longing 
comes over us to fare forth, to put ourselves to the test, 
to lose ourselves in other countries, other lives, to give 
what we have in exchange for what we want, and thus 
to acquire strange unfamiliar treasure. But these moments 
pass very quickly. Few are brave enough to recognize 
them. They pass, and the wonderful light quivers on the 
walls, is like a pool of silver in the lampshine, and Beauty 
mounts guard at the window and Experience stands with 
a drawn sword at the door. But this sad ending cannot 
happen to Miss Bagnold, for ‘‘ The Happy Foreigner” 
exists for a proof of how she ventured, and to tell how 
great was her reward. Here is the plot. 

Fanny, an English girl, goes to France at the end of the 
war and drives a car for the French Army. She falls in 
love, but it comes to nothing, and the end might be the 
beginning. That is all. Who Fanny is, what her life has 
been up till the moment she is discovered for us “‘ stretched 
upon the table of the Y.W.C.A.” in Paris, on her way to 
Bar-le-Duc, we are not told. She remains from first to 
last an unknown young woman, secret, folded within 
herself, a ‘“‘ happy foreigner.’’ She is almost without fear ; 
nothing can overwhelm her or cast her down, because it is 
her nature, and unchangeable, to find in all things a grain 
of living beauty. We have the feeling that she is, above 
all, unbroken. Driving in the rain, in the darkness, in 
the snow, living in a paper cubicle, with the bright eyes of 
a rat peering at her, enduring cold and vile food, being 
covered in mud from head to foot—these things happen 
to her, but she passes them by. They do not matter. They 
are incidents on the journey, but they are not more. 
Praise be to Miss Bagnold for giving us a new heroine, 
a pioneer, who sees, feels, thinks, hears, and yet is herself 
full of the sap of life. ‘‘ The Happy Foreigner ’’ ends upon 
a note of happiness : 

To-morrow I shall be gone. The apple blossom is spread to large 
wax flowers, and the flowers will fall and never breed apples. 
They will sweep this room, and Philippe’s mother will come and 
sit in it and make it sad. So many things happen in the evening. 
So many unripe thoughts ripen before the fire. Turk, Bulgar, 
German—Me. Never to return. When she comes into the room 
the apple-flowers will stare at her across the desert of my absence, 
and wonder who she is: I wonder if I can teach her anything. 
Will she keep the grill on the wood fire ? And the blue birds flying 
on the bed ? It is like going out of life—tenderly leaving one’s little 
arrangements to the next comer... 


And drawing her chair up to the table, she lit the lamp and sat 
down to write her letter. 
K. M. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


BURFORD PAST AND PRESENT. By M. Sturge Gretton. 
(Oxford, Blackwell. 6s.)—-Great are the uses of local 
newspapers. Someone has suggested that civilization will 
never be complete until their contents be thoroughly indexed. 
Here, for an enthusiast, is a path, dusty it is true, to this 
world’s fame. To old county journals with their sturdy, 
uncritical accounts of events and people, with their long- 
winded advertisements and credulities, the narrative poet 
and the novelist might well turn for the outward circum- 
stance, even for the spirit of the age. They are full of 
character. 

These reflections were suggested by the clever, fortunate 
use of forgotten files which has contributed to Mrs. Gretton’s 
account of Burford. Her book is in the main based on a 
much larger work, ‘‘ The Burford Records,” which her 
husband has prepared; it is written with just the right 
sense of detail, and (as she says of Burford) continuity is 
its characteristic. Local history could not be better written 
unless by the author of ‘‘ The Town” and “ The Old 
Court Suburb ”’ with his inimitable grace and vision. 

Here, in little, is the nation’s history also. In 1530 
“Simon Wisdom of Burford was charged . . . for having 
three books in English’; but he was, it appears, quite 
a young man. In 1649 three mutineers in Cromwell’s 
service were shot in the churchyard. The eighteenth 
century brought all public interests into mismanagement, 
and at its close, while stolen venison sold in the town at 
twopence a pound, “‘ John Castle of Fulbrook, seen shooting 
Farmer Secker’s pigeons, was chased into the river Windrush 
and drowned.’”’ Later on came the fight between Parson 
Cass and William Morris over the restoration of the church : 
“The church, sir, is mine, and if I choose to I shall stand 
on my head in it.” Soon afterwards Burford developed 
a brass band, balloon ascents, and Primrose League meet- 
ings. Then came “the beautiful quietness with which 
many Burford men, in 1914 and 1915, volunteered for the 
war’’; and since the war, a tendency among the youths 
towards soft hats and light overcoats. 


Wuo Was Who, 1897-1916. (Black. 21s. net.)—Let 
there be given two characters, the one a J.P., the other 
not a J.P. Though in other respects they be like as peas, 
yet the former only shall be a Who, unless—for even in 
this grim competition there are divinities—the god of 
chance ordain otherwise. Though you counted your 
acolytes by their thousands, though your name be half 
or wholly a household word, yet you may not have been 
an official Who. 

The compilation under review reduces, in 800 pages, the 
lives of some 8,000 human beings to their external activities 
and statistics. It would not perhaps occur to the valiant 
compilers that their work might be referred to for details 
of (for instance) Ermest Dowson, or Albert Trott, or 
Kitchener, or Richard Middleton, or Spenser Gore, or 
Dan Leno; yet their labours are somewhat discounted by 
the omission of such names. Nor is it specially helpful to 
the inquirer, should he look up, say, Mary Coleridge, to 
find merely four book-titles and the date of her death 
“for sole memorial.” Education is often unrecorded— 
surely as important a grade as a year’s curacy or the 
acquisition of new titular dignities. 

There is no reason why “Who Was Who”’ should not 
be a democratic work instead of what it is now. There 
is even no reason why it should not be readable. Accidental 
exclusion must always occur; deliberate ought never. We 
commend to the editors the “‘ Modern English Biography ”’ 
of Frederic Boase, as a model of hard fact, of brevity, and 
yet of amplitude. At the same time, we recognize the 
greatness of their task and the great usefulness (in the 
right quarter) of their volume. 
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THE GREAT War, 1914-1918. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(Murray. 6s. net.)—As the reviewer read the last pages of 
this astonishing compendium, he felt somehow as he had 
felt in those distant days when he was cutting the right 
hand sharply—how sharply !—away to the side, putting 
some life into it, turning the ead-an-eyes smartly to the 
right, and so on. In two hundred pages it would have 
been an achievement merely to record the events of the war, 
but Mr. Fletcher has even been able to record together 
with them a certain reading of national mentalities in that 
compass. Brisk, optimistic and plausible, he has produced 
a tale of these ancient disturbances which, from the point 
of view of clarity and eloquence, is thoroughly admirable. 
There is no neater or more attractive pigeon-holing than 
his ; no better mind-exercise than reading him. 


With his reading of mentalities, as with the jargon of 
Army drill, it is easy to become a trifle fatigued. The 
repeated and self-satisfied sneer at ‘“‘ German gentlemen ” 
has had its day. It is mistaken to deny the individual 
German fighter the initiative which he showed in such 
matters as sniping, raids and reconnaissance. The remark 
on the ruins of Lens, “ There are people in England who 
. . . deliberately avoid the sight, lest they should find the 
resumption of charitable feelings towards Germany some- 
what difficult,” suggests that our gunners were Germans. 
German propaganda is “‘ unscrupulous” on p. 95, futile 
on p. 121 (“ there was hardly a single move of his of which 
we did not get previous information, whereas he really got 
very little information about ours”), and successful 
on p. 140 (‘‘ the enemy was constantly in possession of our 
plans beforehand ’’). Apart from these biased opinions, 
the ‘‘ human documents ”’ here and there are not altogether 
convincing, such as the artilleryman’s letter: «‘ Frequently 
we get messages from the trenches: ‘ Enemy’s corpses 
piled high by your fire last night.’”” That is not a typical 
trench report, unless it be humorous. Nor can Flanders 
mud in winter be graphically called “soft as butter.” 
There are other small faults in this real tour de force. 


Eventnc Memories. By William O’Brien. (Maunsel. 
16s. net.)—If blare, blaze, and breathlessness are the daily 
accompaniment of politics, then the politician, above all 
other men, may come with relief to the tranquillity of 
evening. Mr. O’Brien has fought his way through 
nine prosecutions for political offences and innumerable 
deliberate or accidental skirmishes; he tells us that he 
now desires “(no music more beguiling than the old 
monkish antiphon O beata solitudo!’’ Yet his book as a 
whole belies him. The noise of the battle, though it be 
left behind, arouses in him the old slashing vigour and 
lends his eye the terrible aspect. He presents us with a 
flaring pandemonium, which would be more impressive 
without the host of minor brilliances. We find ourselves 
in the thick of ‘‘ sleuthhounds,” “ uncanny magnetisms, 
“ fanatics,” “‘ dastards,” M.P.’s “‘ with the yell of a wild 
animal,” “‘ the grotesqueness of English hallucinations, — 
in short, of almost every rhetorical turn and overturn yet 
discovered. Among a vast assemblage of details it is not 
easy to see precisely how near the centre of Irish opinion 
and progress Mr. O’Brien has been : yet he reveals himself 
as a leading personality, perhaps (as he describes Healy) 
“ ferocious enough to seem a redman with his tomahawk 
in the eyes of those who knew him not.” His ferocity at 
most is no more than verbal. Reminiscences of Parnell, 
of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, of Gladstone are the note- 
worthy things in his latest volume. In cold ink 
Mr. O’Brien’s exuberance is dwindled to rhetoric ; yet it 
can be realized even by the quiet reader that he became 
‘the greatest platform speaker of his day, . . . an orator 
whose words could inspire his audience with an enthusiasm 
almost amounting to frenzy.” 


en ee 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Tue life of our women’s colleges, though exercising an 
incalculable influence on those who share in it, does not, 
for some reason, lend itself to successful treatment in fiction. 
“The Puritan’s Progress,” by A. M. M. Hales (Melrose, 6s. 
net), forms no exception to this rule. The Oxford scenes 
give an impression of sketchiness which scarcely suggests 
first-hand experience. That non-classical students should 
talk what we can only qualify as appalling nonsense about 
“the Greek spirit’ is no doubt a possibility; but we fancy 
they would be liable to be rather roughly brought to their 
bearings by comrades who had acquired some rudimentary 
knowledge of Greek life and thought. Nietzscheism is another 
topic much discussed in this volume, on very similar lines. 
The heroine, an Evangelical parson’s daughter, translates 
her Hellenic and Nietzschean ideals into practice (after coming 
down from the University) by ‘‘ giving herself,” as French 
novelists have it, to a married man. In _ the end, however, 
she reverts to her original Puritanism. The theme, it will 
be seen, is not original, though some attempt has been made 
to vary the setting. The writing, for a first novel, is remark- 
ably easy, and there are occasional, unexpected touches of 
characterization. 

Our glorious England alone could, we think, produce, even 
in fiction, that peculiar blend of dissipation and respectability 
which Mr. Grant Richards has achieved in ‘‘ Double Life ” 
(Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net). The heroine, a middle-class 
matron, exemplary in her duties as wife and mother, and 
devoted to a thoroughly deserving husband, surreptitiously 
acquires large sums of money by gambling at the tables 
abroad, and on the turf at home. From one point of view 
we suppose that this would be described as ‘‘ a clean novel.” 
Newmarket and Monte Carlo might indeed in that respect 
be temples of virtue for all that we see of them here. The 
technical details will be found interesting even by neophytes, 
and the whole produces that effect of coherence and facility 
proper to a practised pen. 

In “Moon Mountains”? (Hurst & Blackett, 8s. 6d. 
net) Miss Margaret Peterson has frankly taken for a motto 
the counsel bestowed on her hero by his publisher, ‘It is 
romance people want.’’ We may add that she shares the 
gift, attributed to this young man by the same authority, 
of being “just a born story-teller.”” Her grammar some- 
times sets our teeth on edge; her characters conform, more 
or less, to recognized conventional types, and we do not know 
whether her local colour would be guaranteed by a board of 
African experts. Yet the most case-hardened critic will be 
conscious of a thrill when he reaches that valley in the centre 
of the forest ‘“‘ where the elephants go to die.’’ There are 
horrible insects also which play a yet larger part in the action 
than elephants, and strange human figures, diminutive and 
golden in hue. 

“The Dummy Hand,” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net), falls below the usual standard of 
these popular authors. We cannot even pretend to ourselves 
that we care what happens to any of the characters, and the 
plot, though wildly improbable, has a disconcerting staleness 
which imparts itself also to the dialogue. The symbolic 
*‘dummy hand ”’ is played by an American V.C. of Yorkshire 
origin, who, for his own reasons, accepts a disgraceful offer 
made him by a British peer in love with a theatrical star. 
In accordance with this arrangement, a form of marriage 
takes place between actress and V.C. on the understanding 
that a divorce is to ensue so soon as the peer has fulfilled a 
previous engagement. Naturally the strong silent soldier 
becomes master of the situation and of his bride’s affections, 
while due retribution overtakes the wicked earl. 


“Brodie and the Deep Sea,” by I. A. R. Wylie (Mills & Boon, 
7s. 6d. net), is an unequal, but not a machine-made 
story. The action centres in a war wedding between a 
grocer’s son who has attained the rank of Major and a V.A.D. 
of very different social antecedents. Both are fine natures, 
and their love for each other proves strong enough to triumph 
over the inevitable difficulties which arise to divide them. 
The domestic scenes revealing these difficulties are perhaps 
the best in the book. But Miss Wylie’s well-proven talent 
for dramatic description is of good service to her also in dealing 
with the Labour troubles wherein her temporary gentleman 
is involved on his return to civil life. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


In this column we purpose to refer in each week to some 
of the more important works that were published during or* 
about the corresponding period of last century, and to quote 
representative passages from reviews and other literary 
articles which appeared in the leading periodicals of the 
time. Beginning in the summer of 1820, we shall deal with 
rememberable books in the departments of belles-lettres, 
science, and the fine arts, record notable dramatic and musical 
performances, and occasionally include particulars of interest 
relative to literary and other personages of the time. 

The year 1820 was in several respects like 1920. The after- 
math of a great war was the sorry portion of the working 
people of all Europe. Poverty, hunger, and sickness were 
rife; and there was discontent everywhere. Five years 
previously, a treaty of peace had been signed at Paris; but 
unrest and disturbances in 1817 twice led to the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act; and only eleven months prior to 
the date at which our story begins, the Manchester Massacre 
aroused exasperation in every part of the country. The 
Cato Street plot, the trials of Henry Hunt and others for 
conspiracy and sedition, the persecution of Queen Caroline, 
and the beginning of the wasteful preparations for the 
crowning of the corpulent Adonis were the outstanding 
public events of a year which was neither great nor heroic. 
The people walked in darkness, and moved from place to 
place with a slowness which would be tormenting to a motorist 
and lethal to an airman. The lighting of Oxford University 
by gas called forth an ode; and five years were to pass 
before the public and their chattels could be transported by 
steam. The press suffered under penal legislation of the 
severest kind. 

Yet notwithstanding these evils, 1820 was a_ point 
of new departure. Science, perhaps, was backward; but, 
just as now, pioneers of revolutionary thought in all directions 
were active and healthily provocative. For literature it was 
a great time. The classicists were routed ; and the standard 
of romanticism was planted firmly, as upon a rock. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and the younger men, Shelley and Keats, 
were in the forefront of the poetic army. Byron was at the 
summit of his fame. Essayists were brilliant and exuberant. 
The Waverley novels, begun in 1814, were delighting thousands 
of lovers of prose romance. In the fine arts, also, there was 
stirring of the dry bones; and in architecture a reaction 
against the classical school was beginning to be manifest. 
Literary periodicals multiplied apace. Besides the quarterlies, 
there were monthly, weekly, and daily publications, in which 
literary productions regularly or frequently appeared. The 
present record will begin with the month of July, 1820; and, 
as nearly as possible, subsequent articles will deal with the 
weeks closest to those of the corresponding current numbers 
of THE ATHENEUM. 


Starting with the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1820, and 
turning in the first place to poetry, we find a correspondent, 
‘“ Omicron,”’ quoting a homely lyric by Susanna Blamire, the 
““ Muse of Cumberland.’’ The new publications include ‘‘ The 
Poetical Decameron,” J. Payne Collier’s well-known work 
upon English poets and poetry, particularly of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., the book in which the famous 
Shakespearian critic first showed his true bent, encouraged 
by Lamb; and a production entitled ‘‘ Seculomastix ; or, 
the Lash of the Age we live in . . . By the Author of Childe 
Harold’s Monitor,” who piously declares that ‘‘ a great moral 
object’ is essential to poetry, and that there are “ critical 
and moral objections to several well-known authors.” This 
reminds the reader of the estimable Mrs. Anna Letitia Bar- 
bauld’s remark to Coleridge that she admired ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ”’ very much, but that there were two faults in it— 
‘“‘ it was improbable, and had no moral’’: to which Coleridge 
retorted that it had too much. It was this same lady, by the 
by, whose traveller from the antipodes, contemplating St. 
Paul’s from’ a broken arch of Blackfriars Bridge. was the 
literary forbear of Macaulay’s New Zealander. This flight of 
imagination occurred in Mrs. Barbauld’s poem “ Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven,” a despondent poem, concerning which 
Crabb Robinson tells us that ‘‘ it was written more in sorrow 
than in anger. . . It provoked a very coarse review in the 
Quarterly, which Murray told me he was more ashamed of than 
any other article in thereview.’”’ Thereviewer was Southey. 
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Jury 16, 1920 
MARGINALIA 


IBLIOPHILY is on the increase. It is a constatation 
B that I make with regret, for the bibliophile’s point 
of view is, to me at least, unsympathetic, and his 
scale of values false. Among the French_bibliophily 
seems to have become a kind of mania, and what is more, 
an organized mania. Whenever I get a new French book 
a certain horrified fascination makes me turn at once to 
the fly-leaf. One was always accustomed to finding there 
a brief account of the ‘‘ vingt exemplaires sur papier 
hollande Van Gelder.” Nobody objected to dear old 
Van Gelder. But Van Gelder is now a thing of the past. In 
the year of grace nineteen hundred and twenty, he is 
altogether too simple and unsophisticated. On the fly- 
leaf of a derniére nouveauté I find the following incantation, 
printed in block capitals and occupying fully twenty 
lines : 

Tl a été tiré de cet ouvrage, aprés impositions spéciales, 133 
exemplaires in-4 Telliére sur papier vergé pur-fil Lafuma-Navarre, 
au filigrane de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, dont 18 exemplaires 
hors commerce, marqués de A a R, 100 exemplaires réservés aux 
bibliophiles de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, numérotes de I a C, 
25 exemplaires numérotés de CI 4 CXXV; 1040 exemplaires sur 
papier vélin pur-fil Lafuma-Navarre, dont 10 exemplaires hors 
commerce marqués de a a j, 800 exemplaires réservés aux amis 
de l’édition originale, numérotés de 1 4 800, 30 exemplaires d’auteur, 
hors commerce, numérotés de 801 2 830 et 200 exemplaires numérotés 
de 831 a 1030, ce tirage constituant proprement et authentiquement 
Edition Originale. 

* * * 

If I were one of the hundred Bibliophiles or one of the 
eight hundred Friends of the Original Edition, I should 
suggest, with the utmost politeness, that the publishers 
might deserve better of their fellow-beings if they spent less 
pains on numbering the first edition and more pains on 
seeing that it was correctly printed. Personally, I am a 
friend of any edition that is reasonably well printed and 
bound, reasonably correct in the text and reasonably clean. 
The consciousness that I possessed a numbered copy of 
an edition printed on Lafuma-Navarre paper, duly water- 
marked with the publisher’s initials, does not reconcile me 
to the fact that the edition is full of gross printers’ errors, 
or that a whole sheet of sixteen pages has wandered, in the 
process of binding, from one end of the book to the other— 
occurrences which are unnecessarily frequent in the history 
of French book-production. With the increased attention 
paid to bibliophilous niceties has come a great increase in 
price. The number of small publishing firms in France 
which produce nothing but limited éditions de luxe is 
extraordinary. Authors like M. Salmon and M. Max 
Jacob scarcely ever appear at less than twenty francs a 
volume. Even with the exchange this is a formidable 
price ; and yet the French bibliophiles, for whom twenty 
francs are really twenty francs, appear to have an unlimited 
appetite for these small and beautiful editions. The war 
has established a new economic law: the poorer one gets 
the more one can afford to spend on luxuries. 

* * * * 

The ordinary English publisher has never gone in for 
Van Gelder, Lafuma-Navarre and numbered editions. 
Reticent about figures, he leaves the book-collector to 
estimate a first-edition’s future rarity by guesswork. 
He creates no artificial scarcity values. The collector of 
contemporary English first editions is wholly a speculator. 


He never knows what time has in store. 
* ok * * 


In the picture trade, for years past, nobody has pretended 
that there was any particular relation between the price 
of a picture and its value as a work of art. A magnificent 
El Greco is bought for about a tenth of the sum paid for a 
Romney that would be rejected by any self-respecting 
Academy hanging committee. We are so well used to this 
sort of thing in picture-dealing that we have almost ceased 
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to comment on it. But in the book trade the tendency’ 
is of a later growth; the spectacle of a single book being 
bought for fifteen thousand pounds is still sufficiently 
novel to arouse indignation. The value of an old book is. 
wholly a scarcity value. From a picture one gets a genuine 
esthetic pleasure ; in buying a picture one buys the unique 
right to feel that pleasure. But no one can pretend that 
“Venus and Adonis” is more delightful when it is- read 
in a fifteen-thousand-pound edition than when it is read in 
an edition that costs a shilling. The purchaser of the 
fabulously expensive old book is satisfying only his possess- 
ive instincts: the buyer of a picture may also have a 
feeling for beauty. 
* * * * 

The triumph and the reductio ad absurdum of bibliophily 
were witnessed at Sotheby’s two or three months ago, 
when the late Mr. Smith of New York bought eighty 
thousand pounds’ worth of books in something under two: 
hours at the Britwell Court Sale. The war, it is said, 
has created forty thousand new American millionaires ; 
the New York bookseller had no lack of potential clients.. 
He bought a thousand-pound volume as an ordinary human 
being might buy something off the sixpenny shelf in a second- 
hand shop. I have never witnessed a spectacle which 
inspired in me an intenser blast of moral indignation. 
Moral indignation, of course, is always to be mistrusted as, 
wholly or in part, the camouflage manifestation of some 
base passion. In this case the basis of my indignation 
was Clearly envy ; but there was, I flatter myself, a super- 
structure of disinterested moral feeling. To debase a book 
into an expensive object of luxury is as surely, in Miltonic 
language, “‘ to kill the image of God, as it were, in the eye” 
as to burn it. And when one thinks of how those eighty 


thousand pounds might have been spent . . . Ah, well! 
AUTOLYCUS. 
ENGLISH CLASSICS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


Tue exhibition of remarkable books connected with English 
Literature, which was opened to the public last week in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum, differs considerably 
in aim and scope from the shows previously organized by the 
Department of Printed Books, and should appeal to an 
unusually wide public. All the exhibits, which number 
upwards of 250, are directly connected with names eminent 
in the national literature from Caxton right down to Tennyson, 
and a very large proportion of them are copies of the actual 
first editions, so that they offer a unique opportunity of 
establishing fresh contact with familiar writers, as well as of 
tracing the evolution of taste in the printing of works of the 
imagination during three centuries and a half. The following 
is a sketch of the main outlines of the exhibition, which will 
only be open for a strictly limited period. 

A start is made with Caxton (Chaucer, Gower, Lidgate, the 
«‘Recuyell of the Histories of Troye,’’ sop, etc., including 
unique copies of the romances of Charles the Great and Paris 
and Vienne), no less than nineteen of his editions illustrating 
the great debt which our literature owes to him, both as 
publisher and translator. With these may be seen some of 
the English work of Pynson, de Worde and the St. Alban’s 
Printer, after which follow early sixteenth century editions 
of Skelton, John Heywood, Rastell (interest in whom has 
been much increased by the recent discoveries of Mr. A. W. 
Reed), Barclay, Gawain Douglas’s Scots Aineid, a unique 
copy of one of John Skot’s editions of ‘‘ Everyman,” c. 1530, 
and the like, all of them of course exceedingly scarce. There 
follows a case containing the first printed English Bible 
(1535), some early editions of the Book of Common Prayer, 


and works of Tyndale and Sir Thomas More. Then comes. 


the start of the Elizabethan era: Tottel’s miscellany with 
the work of Surrey and Wyatt, Sackville, Gascoigne, and 
the first editions of Lyly’s ‘‘ Euphues” and ‘ Endimion.” 
Spenser is represented by first editions of the “‘ Faerie Queen,” 


the “Amoretti”’ (a charming volume), the ‘““Shepherd’s Calendar” 
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and ‘‘ Daphnaida’”’; and there is the first, unauthorized, edition 
of Sidney’s ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ besides several items of 
Shakespearian interest and specimens of Daniel, Drayton 
and the sonneteers. Bacon is represented by the first collec- 
tion of his ‘‘ Essays ’”’ (1597), Greene by the ‘‘ Groatsworth 
of Wit,’’ Nash by the ‘‘ Unfortunate Traveller ’’ and ‘“‘ Pierce 
Penniless,”’ Peele by the ‘ Arraignment of. Paris,” while 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tamburlaine’’’ and Kyd’s ‘* Cornelia ’’ start the 
very remarkable and representative exhibit illustrating 
Elizabethan drama. Shakespeare, of course, occupies a place 
of honour. The fine Grenville copy (one of four in the 
Museum) of the First Folio is shown beneath the original 
edition of the Sonnets (1609) and the second edition of ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis ’”’ (1594), and is flanked oneach side by half adozen 
quartos, both “‘ good ’”’ and pirated, of single plays, among 
them the pirated edition giving the shorter version of ‘‘ Ham- 
let ’’ (1603), only two copies of which, both imperfect, are on 
record. Opposite this is a caseful of specimens, nearly all of 
the original editions, of Webster, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Chapman, Ford and their fellows. These are 
followed by a caseful of Milton, of whose first editions the 
Museum possesses an almost complete series, with one or two 
specimens of Marvell Donne, Herrick, Sir Thomas Browne, 
William Browne (the rare first issue of ‘‘ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals’’), Walton, Burton, etc., lead up to Dryden, the 
Restoration drama and Bunyan, and thence to the prose 
and verse of the eighteenth century; ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ 
is here in the rare first edition, and an edition probably pirated 
from the proofs of it; Gray and others appear in the very large 
format, with widely leaded type, characteristic of the time; 
and the copy of James Thomson’s ‘“‘ Works” (1738) shows 
the poet’s own MS. corrections. Finally, in the two cases 
devoted to the Romantic Revival all the greatest names are 
represented, and the average of interest is very high. One 
notable piece is the only known copy of “ British Bards,” 
an early draft of ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,”’ 
privately printed for Byron and with numerous alterations 
in his hand in the margins. Another is the proof-sheets of 
the first edition of ‘‘ Woodstock”’ with Scott’s autograph 
corrections. The three volumes of Keats published dur- 
ing his lifetime are all here, and so is the first edition of 
every one of Shelley’s publications in verse from ‘‘ Queen 
Mab ” onwards, and of several of his prose tracts—more than 
a dozen inall. The turn of the era is marked by the inclusion 
of Tennyson’s “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’’ of 1830. 


__The exhibition is supplemented by about forty exhibits 
illustrative of English music in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and by fifteen exhibits of early 
maps. 


THE HUTH SALE 


On Tuesday, June 22, and the three following days, Messrs. 
Sotheby sold the ninth and final portion of the Huth Library, the 
chief prices being : 

E. Waller, Workes, 1645, £100. Izaak Walton, The Compleat 
Angler, 1653, £410; another edition, 1655, £128. W. Warner, 
Albion’s England, 1589, £110; A Warning for Fair Women, 1599, 
£405. W. Warren, The Nurcerie of Names, 1581, £305. T. Watson, 
The Passionate Centurie of Love, 1582, £510. J. Watton, Speculum 
Xristiani, printed by Machlinia, c. 1480, £350. J. Webster, The 
White Divel, 1612, £100; The Dutchesse of Malfy, 1623, £158. 
T. Weelkes, Madrigals, 1600, £101; Balletts and Madrigals, 1608, 
#101. J. Weever, The Mirror of Martyrs, 1601, £320. An Agnus 
Dei, a thumb-book, 1606, £105. Westward for Smelts, 1620, £185. 
G. Whetstone, An Heptameron of Civill Discourses, 1582, £112. 
A. Whitaker, Good Newes from Virginia, 1613, £250. J. White, 
The Country-man’s Conductor, 1701, £140. E. Williams, Virginia 
richly and truly valued, 1650, £160 ; another edition, 1650, £190. 
H. Willobie, His Avisa, 1594, £400. F. de Xeres, Conquista del 
Peru, n.d., £135. Dictes or Sayings of the Philosophers, printed 
by W. Caxton, 1477, an imperfect copy, £1,750. P. Colse, Pene- 
lope’s Complaint, 1596, £120. Seven Plays by Greene, Marlow, 
Lodge and Cooke from Charles I.’s library, £510. Nine Masques, 
from the same library, 690. W. Hornby, Scourge of Drunkenness, 
1618, £185. Nine Martin Marprelate tracts from Archbishop 
Sancroft’s Library, £245. Opera Nova contemplativa, n.d. 
{c. 1520), £210. 


The total of the sale was £15,629, and the total of the whole 
library sold by auction—including the prints and autograph 
letters, but excluding the Shakespeares sold privately—was 
£278,496 16s. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 
Dublin, July 10, 1920. 

THE suggestion that some steps shouldbe taken to cultivate 
a wider knowledge of music throughout Ireland has now 
matured in the formal establishment of the Irish Musical 
League, to the inception of which I referred briefly in these 
Notes a few weeks ago. A general appeal, signed by Mr. 
Dermod O’Brien (President of the Royal Hibernian Academy) 
as chairman, and Mrs. H. Travers Smith as secretary, has been 
issued inviting all who are interested in the advancement of 
music to join the League. Membership of it is open to musi- 
cians, professional and amateur, students, and “ those in- 
terested in hearing the best modern and classical music.” 
The general objects of the League are :—(1) To enable Irish 
musicians to provide more frequent opportunities for the 
performance of the best work ; (2) to support any movement 
designed to enable Irish composers to bring works of merit 
before the public; (3) to give Ireland further opportunities 
for hearing first-class artists ; (4) to form an Irish Symphony 
Orchestra to perform when required at various centres through- 
out the country ; (5) to agitate for the erection of a suitable 
concert hall in Dublin. 

The League will be organized by means of local branches, 
with a central council for the whole of Ireland. It is at 
present in process of being registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, and its constitution is therefore merely provi- 
sional, The existing constitution provides that the Executive 
Committee shall consist of the honorary officers and twenty 
non-official members (elected by the General Council repre- 
sentative of all the branches), of which at least one-half shall 
be recognized amateur or professional musicians. There 
shall be a Musical Committee of not more than ten members, 
elected annually, consisting of seven representatives of affi- 
liated branches and three representatives of the General Council, 
which shall make all arrangements in connection with the 
organization of concerts and the engagement of artists, but 
shall have no power to incur: financial obligations without 
the express approval of the Executive Committee. 

If the League receives sufficient public support, steps will 
be taken to arrange for two series of concerts during next 
season in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Derry, and other centres 
where branches have been formed. The first series will consist 
of performances, instrumental and vocal, by artists resident 
in Ireland, and the second of concerts by artists from other 
countries. It is hoped that, if the initial effort of the League 
prove successful, sufficient support will be forthcoming for its 
larger projects. Choral, orchestral and operatic societies in 
Dublin and throughout the country are invited to work in 
connection with, or independently of, the orchestra organized 
bythe League. The interchange of artists between its branches 
will be encouraged in every possible way. 


A new theatre is to be opened in Dublin shortly. Its 
promoters’ idea of its function was original. The year was to 
be divided into four seasons, one of which was to be devoted 
to legitimate drama, one to opera, one to variety stars, and 
one to ‘‘ movies.’’ Alas for the upshot of this spirited attempt 
to make the best of all possible worlds! The ‘‘ movies ’”’ 
have triumphed, and to them the whole of the first year of 
the new theatre’s life is to be dedicated. While the drama 
has fallen to this ebb in Dublin, and even Mr. Kerrigan is 
driven to take James Stephens’s ‘“‘ Wooing of Julia Elizabeth ”’ 
on to “the halls,” the Jrish Book-Lover informs me that 
recently the first performance as an opera of a version of 
J. M. Synge’s ‘‘ Shadow of the Glen” was given by the Filo- 
drammatici Theatre in Milan. This was not the first Synge 
production in Italy, for some months ago a version of the 
** Playboy ’’ was given in Florence—unhappily with poor 
success. It may be recalled that the opera ‘‘ The Lily of 
Killarney ’’ was founded on Boucicault’s drama of ‘‘ The Colleen 
Bawn,”’ which in turn was founded on Gerald Griffin’s novel 
‘* The Collegians.” W. B. W. 


THE first number of Shama’a, a quarterly published at 
Madras, promises well. The aim is “to study the thought 
of as many nations as possible,” which explains the presence 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Arthur Waley. Apart from Rabin- 
dranath Tagore the Indian poets represented seem beautifully 
inane, but it is the scheme of the magazine which gives it a 
chance of survival. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


The complete failure of M. Maeterlinck’s lecture tour in 
America has been something of a nine days’ wonder on the 
other side. Partly, no doubt, it was due to an almost 
comical misunderstanding. M. Maeterlinck was expected 
to speak in English. He knows little or none. After the 
attempt to address a popular audience in French had 
proved a fiasco, a phonetic transcript of an English trans- 
lation of his lectures was prepared for him. It is not 
surprising that his delivery was for the most part unintel- 
ligible and for the rest expressionless. 

* * * * 


But there must have been deeper causes of the failure 
than this. We deduce that mists and mysticism have had 
their day in America, and that there, as here, the present 
at least (we will not prophesy of the future) lies with the 
realists. And realists are not people who deal in dirt and 
disorder, but in definiteness. There is no quarrel with the 
romantic vision, but with the romantic cliché. Not that 
in the large public the taste for sugary and romantic 
mysticism is dead. One dare not be so hopeful. But 
M. Maeterlinck’s public was not the large one. 

* * * * 

Mr. Walter Ruck, bookseller, of Maidstone, has sent 
me a very courteous and interesting letter in reply to the 
criticism of the bookseller which recently appeared on this 
page. In the first place he contends that the profit allowed 
by the publisher to the bookseller is in many cases in- 
sufficient. Whereas the average profit on “ fancy goods ” 
is fully one-third, that on books is often no more than one- 
fifth. The bookseller, who has to live, naturally gives 
more display to the more profitable article. ‘‘ I maintain,” 
says Mr. Ruck, “that if the publishers would make all 
their books met and give us a full third profit, it would 
pay both them and their authors.” 


* * * * 
Mr. Ruck’s other points are interesting. The risk in 
stocking books is greater. “‘We can always make a 


reduction on fancy goods that hang fire, and thus dispose 
of undesirable stock, but with books it is quite a different 
matter, for people will not purchase books which they 
do not want simply because they are offered at a reduction 
in price.’ Further, the cost of conducting a bookshop 
is relatively greater than that of conducting, say, a draper’s. 
““A customer will spend pounds with the draper and 
occupy very little more of the assistant’s time than he 
does at the bookseller’s, where he will spend shillings instead 
of pounds.”’ 
* * * * 

“T am quite willing to admit,” continues Mr. Ruck, 
“that many publishers do now give us excellent terms ; 
still there are several who do not. In justice to the 
publishers I also admit that the present unsatisfactory 
state of the book business is the outcome of the foolish 
practice of the booksellers of the middle of last century 
in giving thei profits to the public, hoping that such 
competition would improve their individual businesses. 
The result of this cutting of prices was that when the 
“net’ book was first introduced the publishers hardened 
their terms so that the bookseller could not afford to 
allow a discount off a ‘net’. book. This absurd com- 
petition had the effect of abolishing the real booksellers, 
who have been getting fewer each year. I understand 
that in Manchester there used to be seventeen booksellers 
(not stationers or fancy dealers), whereas now there are 
not half a dozen, the result being that the possibility of 


selling books there has been reduced by two-thirds.” 
* * * * 


Finally, Mr. Ruck sends some specimen invoices to 
show the difficulty which the bookseller has in supplying 
books which are not in stock. After paying carriage 
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and commission to the wholesale agent there is, he says, 
very little left. Mr. Ruck’s temperate statement of the 
bookseller’s side of the question is very welcome. His 
demand for one-third profit seems unanswerable. Un- 
fortunately, books, which must be for the bookseller pri- 
marily commodities, are not necessary commodities at all. 
The publisher on his side hardly dares to put out his 
books at a price which will cover the present manu- 
facturing cost and also give one-third profit to the book- 
seller. The demand is so easily stifled. Moreover, I 
suspect that those publishers who have been most forward 
in allowing generous terms are not those who would occur 
most readily to my readers as publishers of good books. 
* * * * 


THE articles on John Clare printed in THE ATHEN2UM 
for March 5 and April 9 have not been without their effect. 
An edition of Clare’s finest poems, so far as they can be 
recovered at present, is to be produced by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson this autumn. It may, perhaps, surprise even 
those acquainted with this poet’s printed work. The editors 
have been fortunate in tracing a great deal of unpublished 
material, and in the collaboration of Clare’s grandson, 
Mr. S. Sefton, whose intimate knowledge has aided them 
in rewriting the Life. 

* * * * 

Clare’s output of poems worth the name would appear to 
have far outnumbered even the 2,000 pieces from which 
the new volume is chosen. It may be that these lines will 
meet the eye of some one holding other Clare MSS. In 
such case, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson would welcome any 
communications. The autograph “ Asylum MSS.,” for 
instance, formerly in the hands of Mr. W. F. Knight of 
Birmingham, have remained in obscurity and are supposed 
to include some of Clare’s best lyrics. A separate collection 
of Asylum Poems has, nevertheless, yielded a sufficiently 
remarkable aftermath. 

* * * ok 

Notes and Queries prints for the first time an agreeable 
though brief itinerary by John Aikin, 1802. It strengthens 
the impression of a warm-hearted and capable writer 
which those who haunt old bookstalls will retain. It 
adds also to the pleasant literature of the Downs, and 
mentions another piece of rustic wisdom: “‘ Attended to 
the scrubbing of two meazled pigs in [Slinfold] churchyard, 
and learned the application—soap-suds and ashes.—Some 
instruction to be got everywhere ! ”’ 

* * * * 

A passage in Lamb’s letters to Coleridge has for many 
years troubled the commentators : ‘‘ Who put your marine 
sonnet in Blackwood?’ This was written in January, 
1820, and though the sonnet has been long recognized, 
the phrase has never been perfectly understood. Major 
S. Butterworth explains in the Bookman for July. This 
sonnet was written on a piece of seaweed, and with the 
definite sub-title, ‘‘a Marine Sonnet.’’ Major Butter- 
worth gives a facsimile, and further reproduces a transcript 
made by Lamb in a presentation copy of “ Sibylline 
Leaves.” 

* * * * 

Apropos the note last week on Messrs. Cassell’s edition 
of Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ Outline of History,” Messrs. Newnes write 
to us to explain that there is a clear distinction between 
the two editions. Messrs. Cassell’s “ is an edition intended 
for student readers. It contains, Mr. Wells informs us, 
only Mr. Horrabin’s maps and time charts and other line 
drawings. The edition issued by Messrs. Newnes is a 
sumptuous library edition in two handsome volumes, 
containing over 600 illustrations and 48 full-page plates, 
printed in colours ; it comprises the original work issued 
in parts, and now bound up into two volumes, published 
at 45s.” 
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AUTHOR AND PRINTER 


HE effect of the rise of manufacturing and other costs 
upon the book trade is a matter of very general 
; speculation and concern. Those especially who are 
interested in the production of learned books, technical 
books, and all books which command a limited market, 
are asking how such books are to be published, and 
how the impoverished professional man is to buy them. 
If it were assumed that the purchasing power of 
this class were stationary, which is a sanguine view, and 
that the cost of production were, or might be, no more 
than twice what it was, it should still seem that production 
would be halved and the price (of so many hundred pages) 
doubled. For there are only two ways in which the cost of 
a book can be substantially reduced: by increase in the 
number of copies printed and sold, or by reduction of bulk. 
It is probable, indeed, that the English-reading public will 
accustom itself to flimsy, perhaps even to paper bindings ; 
and the public will certainly have to put up with smaller and 
closer type, narrower margins, fewer pictures. But such 
economies, though not unimportant, will not make any vital 
difference. You cannot make books cheap by making them 
nasty. The necessity for limiting prices can only be met by 
greater popularity or by fewer words. Novels, accordingly, 
may be expected to be shorter, less numerous, and more widely 
advertised. It is enormously more profitable to all concerned 
to sell one article in tens of thousands than many articles in 
hundreds ; and even before the war it is known that some 
retailers offered the public nothing but the best-sellers of the 
season. 

But there were very many books, addressed to a public 
limited and incapable of rapid or artificial expansion, which 
it was yet possible to publish without subvention and without 
risk of serious loss. These are the books of which the future 
is doubtful: books on the sciences; books for doctors, 
chemists, and lawyers; biographies; historical treatises ; 
critical editions of the classics, English and foreign ; school- 
books which must take their chance in free competition with 
numerous rivals. The prices of such books cannot be advanced 
beyond a point without ultimate injury to their sale or 
reduction of their number. 

If the effect of economic pressure is to make authors study 
compression, and readers’ attention, the gain will be great. 
The prolixity of modern writing, fostered by cheap paper 
and print, by the habit of making books out of articles and 
lectures, by the use of typewriters and stenographers, is 
a positive evil; and it has so reacted upon most readers that 
they have become incapable of assimilating close thought 
or a terse style. 

These are grave ills and heroic remedies. The purpose of 
the present article is to call attention to some minor palliatives, 
the application of which may be assisted by information in 
some degree technical. When an author has made a book, 
he may study economy in his preparation of the printer’s 
copy and in his treatment of the printer’s proof; and these 
things he often performs indifferently from lack of knowledge 
which might be made more accessible. Knowledge, however, 
is not all; some change of heart is required. We have grown 
accustomed to write so fast, and to supply copy at so short 
notice, that we are not disposed to treat as a grave responsi- 
bility the committal of manuscript to be set up. As such, 
however, it must be considered. The operation of setting type 
has always been immeasurably more laborious and costly 
than that of copying and recopying manuscript or typescript ; 
and it is now more than ever imperative that the writers of 
learned and scientific books should in their own and their 
colleagues’ interest aim at finality in the copy they furnish to 
the printer. Books exist which give useful hints on points 
of typography, such as the use of italic and capitals and the 
conventional signs used by printers. But with most of these 
experienced authors are familiar; what is wanted is the 
resolution to make copy which can be easily set and which 
will not reveal incongruities and obscurities when exposed 
to the stronger light which beats upon the printed page. 
Authors sometimes plead in extenuation that their writings 
“look different ’’ when they are printed; but it requires no 
great mental agility to perceive that a printer must be shown 
where a paragraph is to begin or a footnote be placed, and that 
though he may safely enough be left in charge of spelling and 
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punctuation, he must not be expected to make reference 
or abbreviations uniform. A book is not set by a single 
compositor. 

Typewriting is to be recommended not so much because 
it facilitates the compositor’s task as because it approximates 
more nearly than manuscript to the regularity and uni- 
formity of print; and so enables most writers to view what 
they have written with a more synoptic eye and to grasp 
more readily the relation of chapters and paragraphs. But 
there are other and cheaper tests of good copy. Sentences 
will bear printing if they will bear reading aloud; trans- 
positions and interlineations can be made clear if the writing 
is not cramped; and it is as easy to italicize references in 
manuscript as in typescript or in proof. A golden rule is 
never to spare paper. In a book of any complexity the 
important thing is that the arrangement should be clear ; 
and nothing is so destructive of clearness as economy in paper. 
If only one side is used, and ample space left for revision 
between the lines and in the margin, there is room for altera- 
tion, and even for transposition and interlineation, without 
serious loss of clarity. A manuscript so prepared can, if 
necessary, be easily read and marked by a second eye, and the 
compositor’s path made smooth. If copy is crabbed, so that 
it cannot be read without an effort, there is always a temptation 
to fling it at the printer and see what happens. 

Footnotes, it may be mentioned, are in small type, and 
therefore set by a different compositor. They should be 
written on the same page as the text (otherwise mistakes 
in placing them are likely to be made), but at the foot of 
the page, and clearly marked. 

Authors are often unnecessarily costly in their proof 
correction because they do not understand what kinds of 
alteration are more or less expensive. In general, correction, 
if necessary at all, should be regarded as a necessary evil. 
An author who is tempted by the specious mutability of a 
printed proof should ask himself, when verbal changes occur, 
whether the gain in point or elegance is worth the human 
labour it will occasion. 

If a correction is irresistible, it should be considered what 
will be its result. Even an apparently trifling addition often 
produces in closely-set type a dislocation which ends only 
with the paragraph, and therefore means shifting hundreds 
of minute pieces of metal. If the paragraphends with a full 
line, the addition may mean a whole new line, and so involve 
shifting one line from each page to the next until the end 
of a chapter brings relief. (Meanwhile the page-references 
in the index are perhaps going wrong; or a footnote may 
be on the wrong page.) Such dislocation could often be 
restricted if an author would be careful to make compensatory 
changes where necessary; it is not difficult, by counting 
letters and spaces, to guess how much should be removed 
to make room for an insertion. There are other possibilities : 
a line may be saved by “ running on ”’ footnotes, by stealing 
space between quotations, paragraph-headings or the like. 
Authors very seldom do this, because they hardly know 
how; the printer does not complain, because correction is 
in the day’s work and is paid for like the rest ; the publisher 
indeed has an interest in removing costly misunderstandings, 
and often does intervene; but problems of this kind are 
unimportant taken singly, and are not readily solved by 
correspondence. 

More serious dislocation is caused by more extensive 
addition, deletion or transposition. Suppose that a chapter 
extends from page 1 to page 20, the next chapter beginning a 
fresh page, and that a new paragraph is added on page 2. 
If the new paragraph occupies no more space than the blank 
on page 20, the correction will affect one chapter only; 
but it will affect every page of that chapter, in the same 
way as the intrusive line imagined above, but in a greater 
degree. This is called overrunning. 

If, again, the new paragraph is so long that the chapter 
bursts its banks and overflows on to page 21, then the next 
chapter will have to begin on page 22 instead of on 
page 21; and page 23 (the old 22) will, e.g., be found to 
have the right-hand headline when it should have the left- 
hand; and every page to the end of the book will have to 
be moved on. This is a process less simple than shuffling 
sheets of paper; to understand it, it is necessary to reflect 
how a book is printed. If the reader will take a piece of 
paper, fold it three times as an octavo sheet is folded, 
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number the pages from 1 to 16, and then flatten it out 
again, he will have on each side a map, as it were, of the 
forme of type, containing eight pages locked together with 
“furniture,” from which one side of the sheet is printed. 
In the example supposed, pages 21—32 have to be converted 
into 22—33 (limiting the problem to the first sheet exploded). 
Now of these pages, 21, 24, 25, 28, 29 and 32 belong to 
one forme, pages 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, and 31 to the other. 
To reconstitute the sheet both formes will have to be broken 
up, the type pages transferred and rearranged; and since 
each page is made up of thousands of pieces of lead in 
unstable equilibrium, the chances of disturbance or loss are 
such that when the shock is over a reader must go through 
the whole and make good any damage. This is rveimposition. 
All these processes mean the passage from one to another 
department of the printing house not only of the proof, but 
of the type; 16 pages of small octavo weigh half a 
hundredweight. 

The practice of giving the author slip or galley proof is 
designed to mitigate such disturbances. If the author makes 
his additions and subtractions before the book is paged 
(and confines his alterations to that stage), the result is 
certainly much more expensive than if he had finished his 
book before he sent it to press ; two bites have been made of 
his cherry, and all the elaboration of records and corres- 
pondence doubled; the new “ matter’’ has to be set up 
and put in its place, read by the readers and by the author, 
and two if not three stages of revision by all concerned are 
substituted for one. At least, however, the disintegrating 
consequences are avoided of the addition of fresh paragraphs 
to paged or ‘‘ made-up ”’ proof. Many authors unfortunately, 
having grasped that slips can be added to or shuffled, infer 
that any kind of correction is venial on slips. But it should 
be obvious that if the area affected is the paragraph, slips are 
in no way different from pages. The cost of verbal corrections 
is the same. 

Authors would doubtless treat a proof with more respect 
if they realized that type-setting is not a purely mechanical 
act. Words do not arrange themselves; and a _ well-set 
page, in which the spacing strikes the eye as uniform, is a 
work of art. To disturb it for a trifle is injurious as well as 
costly. 

In a perfect world, perhaps the author would pay for 
his own corrections—those, that is, that are due to his own 
taste and not to the error of the printer. (It may be 
mentioned that printers are entitled to charge, and do charge, 
for pardonable misreading of author’s illegible copy; and 
that the term “ printer’s error” is far too often applied 
by authors and the public to such misreadings, not detected 
in revision, and even to palpable mistakes which could not 
possibly be due to the compositor.) But it is impossible to 
determine when a compositor is justified in misreading copy ; 
and for other reasons it is impracticable to make the author 
pay. Publishers therefore expect to pay something beyond 
the bare cost of composition; and to protect themselves 
against incompetence or wantonness they are accustomed to 
stipulate that a certain limit shall not be exceeded. 
Unfortunately this precaution, like that of slips, is often 
interpreted as an indulgence, and an author thinks that if 
he does not exceed his limit he is free to correct as he pleases. 
It is very desirable that his conscience should be educated. 
It should be a point of honour not to inflict upon printer 
and publisher the burden of irritating afterthoughts and 
infirm vacillations. R. W. CHapMAN. 


Tue sexcentenary of the death of Dante is to be celebrated 
next May. Public lectures on Dante will be given at Uni- 
versity College, London (whose authorities are arranging the 
celebration), and there also is promised an exhibition of 
books, MSS., and works of art relating to Dante. A committee 
consisting of Professor A. Cippico, Professor Edmund Gardner, 
Professor W. P. Ker, and Dr. Walter Seton has been appointed 
to produce a memorial volume by subscription. A general 
committee has also been formed which includes Dr. Bridges, 
Sir George Buchanan, Viscount Bryce, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
and many more. This excellent movement can be greatly 
furthered by the co-operation of public bodies and private 
‘owners specially interested in Dante. Communications should 
be addressed to Dr. Walter Seton at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 
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Science 
THE UNIFICATION OF THE WORLD 


SPACE, TIME AND GRAVITATION: AN OUTLINE OF THE GENERAL 
RELATIVITY THEORY. By A. S. Eddington. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net.) 


ROFESSOR EDDINGTON, as was to be expected, 
has written a masterly book. The arrangement, 
the vigour and ease of the reasoning, the felicity of 

illustration, the clear, flexible prose and (we must mention 
it) the wit, make this book one of the most adequate and 
engaging attempts at the non-technical exposition of a 
scientific theory that it has ever been our good fortune 
to encounter. Doubtless much of our excitement is due 
to the nature of the subject-matter. Einstein’s theory does 
not yet lend itself to dullness, although we have no doubt 
that the text-book writers will speedily do their best. 
But Professor Eddington is never a dull writer. His purely 
technical ‘‘ Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation ” 
showed the same qualities of arrangement and lucidity, 
and the prose passages were written in the same easy, 
flexible style. England is fortunate in having such an 
expositor. 

In the present book he starts with a Prologue on ‘‘ What 
is Geometry ? ” written in the form of a dialogue between 
an experimental Physicist, a pure Mathematician, and a 
Relativist, the point of which is that the space science is 
concerned with is measured space, and that there is no way 
of determining its properties by a@ priori reasoning; it 
may be Euclidean—on the other hand, it may not. We 
must find out what it is by measurements made with 
material apparatus. It further appears that we may, 
at least, be prepared to view time as a fourth dimension. 
The Relativist succeeds in convincing the Physicist of this, 
while the Mathematician, of course, blandly assents to 
everything. For is not Mathematics, in Bertrand Russell’s 
words, ‘‘ the subject in which we never know what we are 
talking about, nor whether what we are saying is true” ? 
Nevertheless, the Mathematician’s assent is not valueless. 
It is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition of success 
in the attempt to frame a new theory of the world. 


But we cannot take Professor Eddington’s book chapter 
by chapter, more especially as we wish to devote our space 
particularly to the last two or three chapters. We will 
accordingly, pass over his exposition of the FitzGerald 
contraction and the Restricted Principle of Relativity, 
with Minkowski’s conception of a homogeneous four- 
dimensional space-time continuum, as these matters were 
described in the ATHEN#ZUM for May 16, 23, 30, June 6, 1919. 
As for the immediately succeeding chapters, on the 
relativity of force, the Principle of Equivalence, and 
Einstein’s method of determining his law of gravitation, 
i.e., of finding the invariant relation which is obeyed by 
the quantities (potentials) fixing the space-time occurring 
in nature, these also may be taken as more or less familiarg 
We must remark, however, that the reader who has found 
these subjects somewhat obscure will doubtless be greatly 
helped by the diagrammatic illustrations given here. 
Then comes an account of the experimental evidence, a 
particularly detailed account being given of last year’s 
eclipse expedition, of which Professor Eddington was a 
leader. The deduction of the fundamental laws of 
mechanics from the law of gravitation is then given. We 
have by now plunged pretty deeply into the properties of 
that non-Euclidean four-dimensional world which wears 
to us the familiar aspect of the material universe. It is 
convenient here to sum up, not all that we have learned, 
but some very significant items from it. 

(a) The order of events in the external world is a four- 
dimensional order. 
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(b) The observer constructs the space and time partitions 
into which he divides this four-dimensional world. 


(c) Quantities like length, duration, mass, force, etc., 
have no absolute significance. Their values depend on the 
observer. 


(d) There is a quantity which has an absolute significance. 
This is the “interval” between two neighbouring point- 
events. (A point-event is a position at an instant of time : 
it is the analogue in four dimensions of a point in space— 
the other dimension is time. And the “interval’’ is a 
time as well as aspace measurement. The interval between 
two point-events may be a couple of seconds or a couple of 
inches or a combination of both.) The interval between 
two point-events has the same value for all observers. 


(e) The interval-length between two distant point-events 
depends on the route. There is, however, a track of maxi- 
mum or minimum interval length between two point-events, 
and this track, called a geodesic, has an absolute significance. 
In Euclidean geometry it is a straight line. It is the track 
of a freely moving particle. Since a freely-moving particle 
in the solar system does not move in a straight line, our 
geometry must be non-Euclidean. Since the tracks of 
such particles are evidently governed by some law, the 
possible geometries must be limited to certain types. 


(f) This limitation concerns the absolute structure of the 
world. Its mathematical expression is Einstein’s law of 
gravitation. It may be interpreted as a law of world- 
curvature. 


We are now prepared for Weyl’s extension of the geometry 
of the world to include electrical phenomena. This very 
important and difficult investigation is admirably sum- 
marized by Professor Eddington in his penultimate chapter. 
The extension is made by removing a restriction on the 
geometry hitherto employed in Relativity. Up till now 
everything has been based on the “ interval,’’ on whose 
value all observers are agreed. But it has been assumed that 
different observers are provided with identical measuring 
standards. Suppose that our “‘ gauge ’’ changes as we move 
from one point to another in a manner depending on the 
route ? (We must remember that this ‘‘ point ”’ is in four 
dimensions, so that a mere time-lapse must be taken into 
account.) In Professor Eddington’s words : 

Suppose P is an event at Cambridge on March 1, and Q at London 
on May 1; we are contemplating the possibility that there will 
be a difference in the results of measures made with our standard 
in London on May I, according as the standard is taken up to London 
on March 1 and remains there, or is left at Cambridge and taken up 
on May 1. 

The mathematical meaning of this assumption is that 
four new quantities are introduced into the geometry 
There are already ten quantities, namely, those specifying 
the gravitational field. We now have four more. Now 
there are precisely four quantities whose relations, in Max- 
well’s equations, determine the electromagnetic field. 
Can these be identified with the four new quantities intro- 
duced by Weyl? It is found that the identification may 
be made.- Further, when there is no electromagnetic 
field, the previous geometry is valid. The complete 
geometry thus involves fourteen quantities and specifies 
both gravitational and electromagnetic fields. There 
is a sense in which this extension reaches finality. 
The total achievement is thus summed up _ by 
Professor Eddington : 

The immediate perception of the world with one eye is a two- 
dimensional appearance. But we have two eyes, and these com- 
bine the appearances of the world as seen from two positions ; 
in Some mysterious way the brain makes the synthesis by suggesting 
solid relief, and we obtain the familiar appearance of a three- 
dimensional world. This suffices for all possible positions of the 
observer within the parts of space hitherto explored. The next 
step was to combine the appearances for all possible states of uniform 
motion of the observer. [Restricted Principle of Relativity.] 
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The result was to add another dimension to the world, making it 
four-dimensional. Next the synthesis was extended to include all 
possible variable motions of the observer. [Generalized Principle 
of Relativity.] The process of adding dimensions stopped, but the 
world became non-Euclidean ; a new geometry called Riemannian 
geometry was adopted. Finally the points of view of observers 
varying in size in any way were added [Weyl’s extension] ; and the 
result was to replace Riemannian geometry by a still more general 
geometry. 


The point thus reached seems to be final, in the sense 
that all possible impersonal points of view seem now to be 
exhausted. We are in a position to see what, in our picture 
of the world, is contributed by ourselves ; we can brush 
these contributions on one side, as it were, and see what are 
the ultimate constituents of the world. We can start with 
the ‘‘ point-event ”’ and the “interval.”” Out of these an 
unlimited number of relations and qualities can be built 
up. Of these the mind singles out some for recognition ; 
it picks out certain relations, and calls this discovery 
“matter”; it partitions out a perceptible time and 
space to accommodate this matter, and, having done so, 
it follows that the laws of gravitation and mechanics 
and geometry have to be obeyed. Another set of relations 
that the mind, in its search for permanence, has chosen 
to identify, is called the electric charge. It made this 
identification later—it is a comparatively sophisticated 
discovery, made by men of science—but, having done so, 
the laws of electrodynamics appear. The mind says, 
as Professor Eddington puts it: ‘Give me the world— 
a world in which there are relations—and I will construct 
matter and motion.” Are there, then, no laws but those 
contributed by the mind? The difficulties of Quanta 
theory suggest that there may be. But, although we seem 
now to have penetrated so deeply into the nature of things, 
all this knowledge is merely a knowledge of structural 
form. What is the actual ‘content’ of the ultimate 
elements of our analysis? Is it not the stuff of our con- 
sciousness ? With this final speculation Professor Edding- 
ton leaves us : we have passed beyond the range of physics. 

This very inadequate sketch of Professor Eddington’s 
last and most speculative chapter is all that we can attempt 
in the space at our disposal. Tothe generalreader, however, 
we think it will prove the most fascinating in the book, 
and the one best calculated to give him an adequate idea 
of the immense power and range of the theory, besides 
enabling him to see in what its imaginative appeal and 
philosophic significance chiefly consist. 

S. 


SOCIETIES 


GEOLOGICAL.— June 23.—Mr. R. D. Oldham, President, in the 
chair. 

H. Carlyle Billington, W. Alden Brown, J. Norman Carruthers, 
Norman Cave-Brown-Cave, S. E. Loxton, Mungo Park (Federated 
Malay States), Frank Petch, H. Pooley, Percival Ross, and Ethel 
Mary Reader Shakespear, D.B.E., D.Sc., were elected Fellows. 

The President said that the Council had, with regret, decided 
that it would not be possible to continue the free issue of all 
publications to the Fellows, and that from January 1 next the 
Quarterly Journal would only be distributed regularly to those 
Fellows who paid a subscription of ten shillings for the usual 
issue of four numbers. 

A communication was read on ‘‘ The Scandinavian Mountain 
Problem,” by Olaf Holtedahl. Sir Jethro Teall, Mr. Bernard 
Smith, Mr. E. D. Nicholson, and Mr. H. W. Monckton took part 
in the discussion which followed. 


LINNEAN.—June 17.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. W. Rickatson Dykes, Mr. F. J. Freshwater Shaw, Dr. J. 
Wishart, and Dr. Otto Rosenheim were admitted Fellows.—Mr. 
W. Harold Pearsall, Mr. Raymond A. Finlayson, Mr. T. Russell 
Goddard, and Mr. W. H. Kitching were elected Fellows. 

The following communications in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of Sir Joseph Banks (June 19, 1920) were read: ‘‘ Banks 
as a Traveller,” by the General Secretary ; ‘‘ Banks as a Patron 
of Science,” by Dr. A. B. Rendle; ‘‘ Banks as a Botanist,”’ by 
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Mr. James Britten ; and ‘‘ Banks asa Trustee of the British Museum 
of Paramount Power,’”’ by the President. Dr. D. H. Scott, Sir 
Henry Howorth (visitor), and Mr. Britten engaged in a discussion 
on some of the points raised. The communications were supple- 
mented by an exhibition of Banksiana, 

June 24.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, in the chair. 

Dr. R. J. Tillyard, Mr. J. Hornell, and Mr. W. J. Dowson were 
admitted Fellows.—Mr. Chitaman Mahader Tembe was elected a 
Fellow. 

Dr. Carl J. F. Skottsberg, Director of the Géteborg Botanic 
Garden, and leader of the Swedish expedition to Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego in 1907-9, gave a lecture on the ‘ Botanical 
Features of the Juan Fernandez Group of Islands,’’ and, by the 
help of 70 lantern-slides from photographs taken by himself, gave 
a graphic account of the flora of the two principal islands, Masatierra 
and Masafuera, and of a visif to the islet Santa Clara, The views 
gave a vivid presentation of the extraordinary forms assumed by 
the water-worn rocks, now existing as ridges between deep cafions. 
The President commented on the extreme interest and value of 
the observations made by Dr. and Mrs, Skottsberg during their 
six months’ stay in the group. 

Dr. R. J. Tillyard then delivered a short lecture on the new 
Cawthron Institute, of which he has just been appointed Chief of 
the Biological Department. He stated that the Institute is to be 
situated in the city of Nelson, where the founder, Thomas Cawthron, 
lived for most of his life. The lecturer gave an account of the early 
life and adventures of the founder, and showed how he rose from a 
low estate to become a very wealthy man. In his later years he 
busied himself with phila nthropic enterprises, and at his death he 
left the greater portion of his fortune for the purpose of founding 
an institute of scientific research. The activities of the Institute 
will be directed towards scientific research, both pure and applied, 
with a view to benefiting the primary industries of New Zealand 
as a whole, and of the Nelson Province in particular. 


RoyaLt NumisMaTic.—June 17,—Sir Charles Oman, President, 
n the chair. 

Messrs. A. Pearl Cross, Carl Edwards, C. S. Gifford, Richard 
Heming, A. M. T. Woodward, A. C. Wyman and Dr. Lloyd Wooll- 
combe were elected Fellows, 

The Society’s Medal was presented to Mr. J. Shirley-Fox in 
recognition of the work done by him and his late brother Mr. H. B. 
Earle Fox in medieval English numismatics. 

The foilowing were elected office-bearers for 1920-21: President, 
Sir Charles Oman; Vice-Presidents, Sir Arthur Evans and Sir 
Henry Howorth ; Secretaries, Messrs. J. Allan and F. A. Walters ; 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. G. F. Hill; Librarian, Dr. O. Codrington; 
Council, Miss H. Farquhar, Messrs. G. C. Brooke, L. L. Fletcher, 
H. Garside, L. M. Hewlett, L. A. Lawrence, L. G. P. Messenger, 
H. W. Morrieson, E. Shepherd and E. Sydenham. 

In the course of his Presidential Address Sir Charles Oman said 
that his first term of office would be remembered as the period in 
which our silver coinage had suffered a lamentable depreciation in 
purity, for the first time since the reign of Henry VIII. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, over-excited by the sudden rise in 
the price of silver during the last winter, declared his intention of 
reducing the percentage of pure metal in our coins from 92 to 50 
per cent. He was implored to take the more cautious policy of 
suspending coinage for a few months till the crisis should have 
passed. He proved deaf, however, to any argument, historical, 
moral and economic. The recoinage has been ordered. It has 
proved to be wholly unnecessary as the price of silver has 
fallen as rapidly as it rose, and now allows a handsome profit on a 
coinage of the old purity. Meanwhile we have lost the old and 
proved boast that the quality of our silver coinage has remained 
unaltered since Queen Elizabeth redeemed and abolished the base 
groats and testoons of her father and brother. This was only 
another example of the unsympathetic policy of the authorities, 
which never considers the moral any more than the ertistic merits 
of the Mint’s issues. It was on a par with the Chancellor’s refusal 
to listen to the Society’s plea for a distinctive peace issue to com- 
memoprate the victorious end of the war, and with the issue of a 
most hideous set of military medals and decorations for the Army 
and Navy. It was perhaps better to have a silver coinage only 
50 per cent. pure than to have a paper coinage, as in so many 
countries. The ease and cheapness of production of the latter was 
a strong temptation to a Government to pay its debts by the use 
of the printing press, and so to inflate the currency and drive up 
prices. The way back to honest money would, he feared, be long 
and difficult. 


RoyaLt InstTiTuTION.—July 5.—Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that the Institution had received a 
legacy of £5,000 from Dr. Rudolph Messel, who was a member for 
thirty years. The death of Professor Auguste Righi, an Honorary 
Member, was reported, and a resolution of condolence with the 
relatives was passed. Mr. A. E. Butler, Mrs. R. de l’Hopital and 
Dr. W. A. M. Smart were elected Members, 
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Fine Arts 
THE PARIS SALON 


VISIT to the we “des Artistes Frangais is a 
A salutary experience. Whilst we modern painters 

are disputing among ourselves as to which one 
of us has found the truth, whilst we permit the smallest 
differences in technique or in esthetic comprehension to 
divide us, there exists elsewhere an overwhelming multitude 
of men armed with paint-brushes who, in the name of 
“nature,” daub down meaningless tones, and forms devoid 
of nobility and unregulated by any principle of structural 
balance. While we wrangle about pictorial subtleties, 
there are thousands upon thousands of men calling them- 
selves painters who are ignorant of the very rudiments 
of painting. Surely this is a spectacle which should 
put an end to many of our rivalries and unite into a 
coherent block all the younger painters who, because they 
differ in their conceptions of artistic sensibility or artistic 
intelligence, imagine themselves at opposite poles. 

I must confess that it was a feeling of bitterness which 
drove me to the Grand Palais. I was sickened by the 
superabundance of facile pictures produced by painters 
who live serenely on their inheritance of Impressionism, 
vulgarizing a technique which once possessed its mystery. 
The countless canvases rapidly brushed over with half- 
expressed impressions, abandoned in mid-execution for 
the ephemeral satisfaction of retaining a few happy 
touches which would be destroyed by retouching, out- 
raged my respect for classicism, my love of logic, my 
delight in completed work. “We subsist on a mass of 
ridiculous superstitions,’ I said to myself; “‘new fetishes 
have replaced the fetishes of our fathers which we jeer 
at. In the old days thick paint, technical audacities, 
free brushwork, and so on, were crimes in the eyes of 
the purists. The painter was a slave to ‘finish.’ To- 
day we are paralysed by an opposite preoccupation. 
Nothing seems to us more artistic than a splendid disorder, 
and the picture which is most like the first rough sketch 

of a sketch seems to us to exhibit the finest 
sensibility. We have shifted the foundations of our 
sensibility to such an incredible extent that the pleasure 
we formerly experienced from contemplation of a logically 
ordered edifice we now derive from the sticks and stones 
of the builder’s yard. Acts no longer count with us; 
we are interested solely in intentions. Two strokes of 
the brush by a disciple of Matisse interest us more than 
the slow labours of the conscientious worker. We must 
liberate ourselves, before it is too late, from this taste for 
the minimum of effort. We must no longer suffer our- 
selves to be moved by a mere chord of two rare tones. 
We must replace this superficial pleasure by a more 
durable, if less immediate delight. We live in an un- 
healthy, marrow, and corrupted region. Perhaps at 
our very gates patient craftsmen, maintaining the ancient 
standards of sound achievement, are even now completing 
works to which continuous emotion and adequate critical 
taste have lent a charm and tenderness which will amply 
replace our petty impressionist pleasures.” 

I said all this to myself one morning after studying i in 
the dealers’ windows a number of pretentious pochades 
where the technique was really too cynically careless. 
I was haunted by the memory of Rousseau the Douanier, 
and so I set off for the Grand Palais, counting on the 
naiveté of some old painter, uncultivated perhaps, but a 
faithful guardian of the time-honoured sacred principles. 
That would have compensated me for what I had decided 
to renounce for ever. I was not alone in risking this 
experience. Several of my friends were there determined 
like me, to abandon the old fogeys of Impressionism if 
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they could find “ one just man” in this modern Sodom. 
We went there—may Ingres forgive us—hoping to find 
a new Bouguereau tucked away in a corner. mae 

“For a simple soul,” said I, continuing my soliloquy, 
“there is nothing finer, more moving, more tempting 
than to make a detailed representation of a general covered 
with decorations, of a potlu in full field kit, or a lady in 
full evening dress. Think of all the gold and glory in the 
one case, and all the silk and graces in the other; they 
cannot fail to inspire a deferential, precise and diligent 
brush! In default of art—and nothing is less essential 
at the moment than art, since it serves as a pretext for 
so many indecencies—I shall find the ‘speaking likeness.’ 
To an eye wearied by approximations an honest photo- 
graph becomes one of the most moving things in the world ; 
a heart contaminated by artifices takes comfort in any 
avowal, however stupid, if it only be sincere.” 

Alas! What a disillusionment awaited us! After 
hours of patient search, our faces glued to the canvases 
in the hope of finding, if not a whole picture at least one 
detail lovingly treated—after a thousand efforts I must own 
myself conquered. In the midst of countless horrors, 
where the most solemn stupidity competed with the most 
obvious technical poverty, I imagined now and again 
that I had caught sight of a precise “‘ lifelike ’”’ silhouette. 
But it was always a mirage. The photographic aspect 
was an appearance only, due to distance. All these 
portraits which seemed to be “ speaking likenesses ’’ at 
a distance shed their deceptive skin as one approached. 
They literally emptied themselves of content as one got 
nearer, and nothing remained at the end but a series of 
haphazard touches and a conglomeration of shameless 
fakes. The most attractive works (always from the 
photographic point of view, the only standard possible 
here) proved at close quarters to be nothing but inflated 
balloons collapsing at the first contact. It was as though 
all human form had been dissolved in a sea of oil, leaving 
only as flotsam and jetsam the ridiculous attributes of 
false heroism and false beauty (the unalterable subjects 
of this Salon)—transparent guns, rifles of butter, absurd 
moustaches, sightless eyes, ribbons without texture and 
lace cut out of paper I exaggerate nothing. 
Painting being here non-existent and Nature absent, 
the visitor falls a victim to a kind of horror of emptiness 
and—be he never so calm—a prey to the strangest 
hallucinations. ANDRE LHOTE. 





(To be continued.) 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


‘WaALKER’s GALLERIES.—Water-Colour Drawings by Early 
English and a few Foreign Artists. 

P. & D. CotnaGHI & Co.—Lithographs by John Copley and 
Ethel Gabain. 

Fine Art Society.—‘ Gardens of Enchantment,” and other 
Pictures, by Tom Mostyn.—Bronze Statuettes and Re- 
liefs, by R. Tait Mackenzie. 

FRANK T. Sapin.—‘‘ The Market Cart,”’ by Gainsborough. 


Tue varied collection of early English water-colours at 
Walker’s Galleries suggests many reflections on a period 
during which this special means of expression passed from 
brilliance to temporary ruin with depressing and almost 
incredible celerity. Many factors doubtless contributed to 
this degeneration, but the most disastrous of all was the 
general mental substitution of the idea of a water-colour 
painting for the old idea of a water-colour drawing. This 
fundamental misconception led to the placing of water-colours 
in heavy gold mounts and frames in order to accentuate the 
competition with the decorative solidity and completeness 
of oil paintings. Until this absurd practice is completely 
abandoned, the misconception is likely to persist, and, con- 
versely, it seems only reasonable to suppose that a rigid 
insistence on framing water-colours as drawings would assist 
in the renascence of the medium. For the architectural 
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character of drawing-mounts imposes in itself a severe test 
on a work; it reinforces the abstract qualities of balance, 
proportion and spontaneity of statement in a good drawing, 
contributing a decorative motif of the right relative weight, 
and it exposes the addled intellectual approach and hyperbolic 
manual elaboration of a bad drawing. This can be seen at 
Walker’s Galleries, where some of the drawings are displayed 
in suitable mounts and others are still imprisoned in pre- 
tentious gold encasements. Reframing in imagination the 
latter class, we find that the exhibition provides a considerable 
number of drawings which survive the test. This is not 
surprising in a collection which includes (a) ten drawings by 
De Wint, of which a landscape, ‘“‘ Henlow ”’ (70), two farm 
pieces (65 and 72), and two monochrome landscapes with 
cattle (73 and 74) are full of teeling, superb in technical 
mastery, and prophetic in direction ; (b) twelve drawings by 
J. S. Cotman; (c) forty drawings by Rowlandson, the best 
of which, ‘‘ Landscape and Cottage ’”’ (138) and ‘‘ Richmond 
Bridge ’’ (142), are quite first-rate ; and (d) charming examples 
of Le Cave, Sandby and Cozens. 

The exhibition of lithographs by John Copley and Ethel 
Gabain (Mrs. John Copley) is lodged in the sumptuous premises 
of Messrs. Colnaghi, and the catalogue is dignified by a preface 
from the pen of Mr. Campbell Dodgson, who tells us that these 
two artists are ‘“‘ amongst the most accomplished of those 
who are practising the art of original lithography in England 
at the present time.”’ Such an assertion from a great technical 
expert places Mr. and Mrs. Copley’s lithographic technique 
beyond criticism. We start off, as it were, already convinced 
that the artists speak the language of lithography with the 
fluency, variety and discrimination of specialists; if their 
eloquence fails to move—as, in fact, it does fail—we must 
seek elsewhere for the reason. We shall find it, we believe, in 
the nature of the messages which they convey to us in their 
polished periods. For Mrs. Copley’s approach, as revealed 
in these prints, strikes us as trivial, and this impression is 
intensified by an inevitable comparison with the etchings 
of Forain and Méryon which we have seen so recently on these 
same walls. Theimpression which we receive from Mr. Copley’s 
work is more complex and less susceptible to generic definition. 
His drawing is more convincing than that of his wife, and he 
appears to have a considerably wider range of intellectual 
interest. He has, moreover, most evidently looked at the 
etchings of Louis Legrand, and learned much from them; and 
he has also looked at the work of many stylistic artists from 
Michelangelo to C. H. Shannon and Augustus John, and learned, 
perhaps, a little from them too. It is rather difficult to locate 
Mr. Copley’s personal outlook behind these reflections of 
eminent forerunners, and the difficulty is increased by a thin 
but ever-present shield of affectation which he interposes 
between his artistic mechanism and the spectator. Possibly 
the key to the problem must besought in the assumption that 
we are considering an artist who has not yet found himself, 
who is still in the student stage, and not ready to deploy all 
his reserves. 

Mr. Mostyn’s “‘ Gardens of Enchantment ’’ must be de- 
scribed as theatrical—using the term to convey a hazy general 
recollection of those effects of limelight on crudely painted and 
conventionally arranged pseudo-naturalistic stage scenery 
which we are accustomed to see in an average London theatre 
to-day. There is, of course, another sense in which the word 
*‘theatrical’’ may be properly used in art criticism—the sense 
which implies a dramatic and quite legitimate emphasis of 
gesture and light and shade, the sense in which Rubens and 
Van Dyck, for example, are theatrical. Mr. Mostyn only 
rises to this type of theatricality in one picture, ‘‘ The Cruci- 
fixion.”’ Here he has disciplined a colour-sense—elsewhere 
raw and untamed—into something which recalls a Baroque 
scheme, and the result, though chaotic and sketchy by reason 
of the non-realization of both pictorial and natural form, is 
nevertheless much nearer to what we believe to be art than 
anything else in the exhibition. Mr. Mostyn might take his 
bearings by setting this sketch next to the sketches by Rubens 
in the Cook Collection at Richmond. 

Messrs. Frank T. Sabin have placed in their window at 
172, New Bond Street the magnificent Gainsborough sketch 
‘‘The Market Cart,” recently acquired from the Harland-Peck 
sale. Students of Gainsborough’s magic touch will linger in 
delighted contemplation before this characteristic work. 

K. H.W. 
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Music 
LA MAESTRA 


HEN she made her first appearance as a singer 
it was said that she was her mother’s best pupil, 


and her mother was the greatest singing-mistress 
in Eutope. She had an imposing presence and an 
impressive dignity of deportment ; her voice was small, 
but her style was perfectly finished. Her singing was 
the triumph of technical accomplishment—not of elaborate 
virtuosity, but of that high technique which was never 
used except to serve the purest artistic ends. That first 
concert of Blanche Marchesi remains impressed upon 
my youthful memory as a demonstration of what the 
antique school of singing had to teach. In more recent 
years Mme. Marchesi has been known more as a teacher 
than as a public singer. Her concert on July 8 was the 
first that she had given for five years, and even before 
that I had had few opportunities of hearing her. Last 
week’s recital evoked the recollection of her first recital, 
for it was still more definitely a demonstration in the 
fine art of singing. 

She began with a scexa from Gounod’s opera “ Cinqg- 
Mars,” which was the most beautiful thing on her pro- 
gramme, for it illustrated better than any of her other 
songs the principles for which she stands. Her impressive 
stateliness, as she came on the platform, was in itself a 
lesson to all singers. She makes no attempt to be dramatic, 
or to look younger than she is; she is the mature artist, 
for whom style has preserved beauty. Her voice has 
hardly lost any of its original sweetness of quality; as 
in her first days she refuses ever to force its tone for the 
sake of emotional effect. She knows her limitations, 
and shows, as few other singers can do, what may be 
accomplished within them. Gounod’s long melodious 
phrases were sung with perfect evenness of tone. She 
could have had no better partner on the platform than 
M. Fleury. We think of the flute as a cold and un- 
emotional instrument ; M. Fleury makes it into a voice. 
Mme. Marchesi makes her voice a flute—a flute, that is; 
in sheer beauty and purity of tone-colour, in elegance of 
phrasing, in mathematical precision both of rhythm 
and of intonation. There is never any doubt about 
tones or semitones ; each note is placed with unfaltering 
steadiness and deliberation exactly where it ought to 
be. Her singing of Gounod’s music was what some people 
would have called utterly expressionless. There are 
singers who perpetually insist on their own feminity ; 
Mme. Marchesi never for an instant allowed herself to 
be a woman. She was nothing but a voice, and that is 
what made her singing so overwhelmingly expressive. 


It is not in her case mere temperamental coldness that 
makes her interpret music in such a way. Cold her 
singing never was; it was too beautiful, too conscious of 
beauty to be cold. A set of ‘‘ Love-letters” by Benjamin 
Godard showed that she could be intensely personal when 
personality was required. Godard’s songs were an attempt 
to express the sentiment of Schumann and Mrs. Browning 
in terms of old-fashioned French music. One could 
imagine singers of the heavy emotional type exaggerating 
their sentimentality until it became unbearable, common- 
place and vulgar. Mme. Marchesi treated them with 
careful restraint. No one could make Godard’s music 
great; it could not be brought up to the level of 
Schumann’s “ Frauenliebe und Leben,’”” and that is not 
Schumann at his best. She gave them just the charm 
of a certain old-maidish sentiment. They were not 
declaimed, they were faded old love-letters re-read, with 
just enough tremor in the voice to remind one that once 
upon a time somebody had really experienced the emotions 
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which they recorded. And as if to show us that her singing 
of them was nothing more than a lesson in the art 
expression, Mme. Marchesi followed them up with Debussy s 
“Chevaux de Bois”’ and “‘ Mandoline.”” Here, too, there 
was the same perfect ease of manner, the conception of the 
song as a melodic unity, combined with a cynical delivery 
of the verse that made a delightfully malicious contrast 
to the gushing tenderness of Godard. 


The whole of her art and that of M. Fleury was summed 
up in Fauré’s “ Clair de Lune,” in which the singer was 
accompanied by the flute as well as the pianoforte. The 
singing quality of the flute gave a new faint warmth to 
the melody which runs through the accompaniment. 
However soft and ethereal the singer’s gentle voice became, 
the flute was always just more gentle, if anything just 
more ethereally delicate in its response. It was an ideal 
balance of expression, carried out on that exquisitely 
minute scale which only the most finished artists can 
handle. 


There seem to be few singers who appreciate the beauty 
of this kind of art, or few who have the patience to try 
to acquire it. Those who desire to appeal to serious 
audiences despise vocal technique ; those who aim merely 
at popularity spoil their singing in order to make obvious 
emotional appeals. The fault is really the same in both 
cases: the vulgar singex, as well as the intellectual, is 
too much inclined to view a song from a literary, rather 
than a musical, point of view. For this fault is a peculiarly 
English one, and is due largely to the inherent qualities of 
the English language. It is, as Mr. Lytton Strachey 
pointed out once, that English poetry tends to make 
its effects by the associations of single words, whereas 
French poetry expresses itself in phrases. One result 
is that English composers, both good and bad, tend to 
think more about chords than about melodies, for a melody 
may correspond to a phrase, but it is a chord that will 
hint at the single word’s associated ideas. The singers 
merely pile their contribution of sin upon those of the 
composer and the poet. It is just because our native 
tradition inevitably leads us in this direction that we 
ought to make every effort to counteract it by concentra- 
tion upon the Latin point of view. The words, the chords, 
the single emotional points will take care of themselves. 
Subconsciously we shall all of us express ourselves in that 
way ; the artist must study to develop those qualities 
of virtue which he naturally inclines to forget or to leave 
to chance. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in being able to 
play upon the voice as if it were an instrument. It is 
Nature’s instrument, and it is more difficult than any 
instrument of man because it is more subtle. The 
advantage of all instruments over human agencies 1s 
that they can be made more accurate and precise ; or, 
to speak more exactly, mechanical instruments can make 
precision and accuracy easier of attainment within certain 
limits. But there will always be certain things which a 
voice can do better than any flute. The pity is that 
singers should content themselves with the obvious 
advantages of the voice, and be indifferent to the abilities 
of what, after all, is in its nature only an imitation voice. 
That instrumental precision and accuracy are perfectly 
attainable by the voice Mme. Marchesi is there to prove. 

It should be the first principle of every singer in studying 
a song to begin by singing it precisely and accurately, 
exactly as it is written, in strict time, with no attempt 
at what is commonly understood by the word “‘ expression. * 
A singer who at once begins pulling a song about for 
‘expressive’ purposes will never grasp that songs 
complete possibilities. There must be no pulling about until 
the singer has extracted the very utmost of what Mozart 
or Purcell, Fauré or Debussy, can do by their unaided 











selves. Such study is further a severe test of every 
composition, for in most cases if a song is not worth singing 
in strict time, it is not worth singing at all. Even recitative 
should be studied in strict time from the beginning. 
Composers who fully understood the language which they 
were setting almost invariably set it in strict time, and 
only in strict time can its significance be completely 
brought out. This applies to Debussy just as it applies 
to Purcell. What is important to remember is that every 
attempt to make single points of expression takes away 
something from the expression of the work as a whole. 
Mme. Marchesi knows this. She makes no points, and 
the result is that each song is presented as a whole of 
complete and surprising beauty. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 


‘“ UEBER-MARIONETTEN ” 


SNHE original Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, like Mme 
Tussaud’s, were simply portraits, which in those 
days took the place of our daily illustrated papers. 

They were no more expected to move their heads and 
limbs than the pictures in the National Portrait Gallery 
or the Daily Mirror. But when the Rector’s daughters 
got up “waxworks”’ for a village entertainment, the 
whole fun of the show consisted in the fact that they 
and their friends dressed up as dolls, were wound up by 
a rattle applied to their backs and then went through 
various jerky actions until they slowly ‘“‘ran down.” 
And of course they were accompanied by such music 
as the pianist of the party could string together. Mme. 
Tussaud’s gallery of celebrities developed into the picture 
papers, and the picture papers are developing into the 
topical cinematograph. The waxworks of the village 
entertainment are the precursors of the Russian Ballet 
and “Le Beeuf sur le Toit,” now being shown at the 
Coliseum under the title of ‘“‘ The Nothing-Doing Bar.” 
People made marionettes to imitate human beings as they 
made instruments to imitate voices. The desire to make 
human beings imitate marionettes comes in certain cases 
from the desire to eliminate from the art of the theatre 
the disturbing personality of the individual actor. It 
might be cruelly summed up by saying that the vanity 
of the actor was to give place to the vanity of the producer. 
But, generally speaking, the idea springs simply from 
a naturally perverse delight in monstrosity. We are all 
of us Frankensteins, as we are all Calibans. We love, 
too, to caricature in angular formalism that ordered sense 
of form which is the foundation of all art. 


“Le Boeuf sur le Toit” has already been described 
by the Paris correspondent of THE ATHENZUM. It was 
produced at the Comédie des Champs Elysées, and is the 
invention of M. Jean Cocteau with music by M. Darius 
Milhaud. It is a dumb show—neither ballet nor play 
without words is an adequate description of it. The 
Scene represents an American bar, behind which a barman 
is mixing cocktails. There enter various characters— 
a negro pugilist and a negro child, a “ smart lady’ and 
a red-haired girl, a bookmaker and a gentleman in evening 
dress. A policeman appears; the barman hangs up a 
notice “ Milk Only Served.” The policeman investigates, 
but has his head cut off by the blade of an electric fan. 
After a few vain attempts to put his head on again he 
dies. The ‘“‘smart lady” and the red-haired girl have 
been dancing together in a corner. The head is placed 
on a dish at the front of the stage, and the red-haired 
girl executes a “‘ Salome” dance with it. The customers 
leave the stage ; the barman sets the corpse on a chair, 
pours gin into the trunk and fixes the head on again. 
The others re-enter to find the policeman restored to 
life. The curtain falls. 
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All the characters wear large artificial heads, and the 
bar and furniture are so proportioned as to make them 
all seem absurdly small and childish in stature. The 
entire action is conducted with the mechanical movements 
of toy figures and proceeds at an extremely slow tempo, 
It is accompanied by music that is almost invariably 
soft and gentle, tenuous in texture. Its themes are taken 
from ragtimes and from serious music, treated in the 
discordant manner of Stravinsky, but with a very delicate 
nonchalance. M. Milhaud practises most skilfully the 
arts of elimination and suggestion. His music has sufficient 
unity to form a connected whole held together by a 
recurrent refrain. It pursues its way with the same air 
of faintly-smiling boredom that is to be observed upon 
the mask of the gentleman in evening dress. It is 
ingeniously and delightfully pince-sans-rire, and no doubt 
the rest of the show is intended to present the same point 
of view. It is difficult for an English spectator to see 
that charm of the exotic which is felt by French people 
and many other Continentals in contact with bars, boxers, 
bookmakers, and all the other delightful things which 
only the Anglo-American language can express. Over 
here we prefer to describe our more titillating experiences 
in French. People like Mr. Tarr’s friend will appreciate 
“The Nothing-Doing Bar ’’ more subtly than the ordinary 
Coliseum audience. But even if one does not know French, 
the cool colouring, the large vacant faces, the trailing 
mollusc-like movements, the elusively satirical music, all 
induce a strange and delicious feeling of restfulness. The 
very applause which greeted the performance was trailing 
and languid. Its form seemed to signify the approbation 
of a gentleman in evening dress. 

EpwarpD J. DENT. 


MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


THE music specially composed by M. Florent Schmitt for 
Mme. Ida Rubinstein’s production of ‘“‘ Antony and Cleopatra ”’ 
(Opéra, June 14-19) was the best part of that extraordinary, 
** all-star,’’ theatrical adventure. The text, it is true, was 
Shakespeare’s (in M. André Gide’s faithful and, as it seemed 
to us, excellent translation), but the Shakespearian spirit 
was unmistakably absent. Instead, we had a heterogeneous 
collection of “‘ stars ’’—illustrious names from the Comédie 
Frangaise, favourite comedians, and Harry Pilcer himself, 
who danced on the tabie in the banquet scene—who had 
consented to be cast for minor, and even wordless, parts ; 
heavy, realistic scenery; a cage of white peacocks and a 
brown bear in Cleopatra’s palace (the bear’s attempt at a fox- 
trot—or was it, perhaps, the authentic ‘“‘ Pas de l’Ours ”’ ?— 
was altogether delightful) ; much changing of scenery and 
dresses ; and immensely long ‘‘ entr’actes.”’ (The “ répétition 
générale ’’ lasted from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m.) Last, but not least, 
there was Mme. Ida Rubinstein, in a succession of gorgeous 
Oriental ‘‘ toilettes,’’ impersonating Cleopatra; but one felt 
that she would have been more at home if she had decided 
to turn the play into a ballet, so beautiful was her performance 
from a plastic point of view, and so unsatisfactory considered 
dramatically. M. de Max, from the “ Frangais,” was a rather 
too broken-down and hoarse-voiced Antony, but he contrasted 
grimly with the glittering Cleopatra, and played with his 
usual intensity. 

The whole thing, however, lacked cohesion, and cannot be 
considered an artistic success. M. Schmitt’s music. on the 
other hand, is remarkably successful; his score contains 
some pages of great beauty, and he appears to have been 
really inspired by the subject. The plan followed was that 
of introducing each act by a musical prelude, with one or more 
interludes during the changes of scene. The opening Prelude 
was especially striking on account of the subtlety of the 
orchestration and the “ rightness’’ of the mood and atmo- 
sphere created. 


A choral performance of some Wagner excerpts was given 
recently in Brussels. There were no “ incidents ’’—except 


that a man who sneezed was asked to leave the hall... . 
R. H. M. 
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Drama 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


THE ART THEATRE.—*“ The Cherry Orchard.” By Anton Tchehov. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. 


E will not insult our readers by supposing, as the 
W critics in other journals are forced to suppose, 
that they do not know “ The Cherry Orchard.” 
We assume that it is as familiar to them as ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and that they know that to see it acted, however inade- 
quately, is to feel that it is one of the most wonderful plays 
ever written. The lights are put out, the curtain rises, 
and we are there, invisible, transported without any 
explanation or preparation, to that place and time. That 
is the peculiar strangeness of it. In other plays we have 
the feeling that the author and the actors are allowing 
for the fact that there is no fourth wall; in ‘‘ The Cherry 
Orchard” we feel that more than the fourth wall is 
removed ; the barriers are down between the characters 
and ourselves—more, the barriers are down between them 
and their surroundings. All that comes under the author’s 
spell is bathed, is steeped and saturated in an emotional 
atmosphere which is compact of silvery whiteness, the 
pale light of very early morning, the chill of frost, and the 
mingled fatigue and expectancy that breathes in that 
hollow room where Dunyasha and Lopahin wait for the 
sound of wheels. 

What an amazing idea it is to let the curtain rise upon 
that homecoming, and to delay the arrival so that we 
have time to realize the imaginative significance of the 
ancient house, so soon to be filled again—of the shabby 
furniture that looks as though it were profoundly asleep ; 
to taste the chill air and to know that, out there, as far 
as one can see there are white, glittering trees. So that 
when Dunyasha cries, ‘‘ There they are!’’ we run with her 
to welcome them; we share the emotion; it is only 
chance that we don’t unbutton somebody’s coat or carry 
a roll of rugs into the room beyond. And because we 
have been there before, have, in a moment of time, waited 
all night long, there is a special, thrilling meaning in all 
that is said, all that is done—the silence of dawn is broken, 
is set vibrating and quivering by the returned travellers. 
It is very late. They ought to be in bed. 

Yes, all through “‘ The Cherry Orchard ”’ people are up 
when they ought to be in bed, talking when they ought 
to be silent, laughing when they ought to be crying, making 
jokes when they ought to be making contracts. And the 
critics who have never in their lives left undone any of 
the things they ought to have done glare and say: “‘ This 
is a tragedy,” or glare and say: ‘ This is a comedy,” or 
glare and say: “‘ This is a bore.’’ And some of the actors 
are as bad as the critics. They cannot conceal their horrible 
feeling of guilt at the unheard-of conduct that a man of 
genius has imposed upon them. 

It is all very sad, and not at all the kind of spectacle 
which the respectable dramatic justiciars of The Times or 
the Daily News should be invited to witness. No wonder 
our colleague of The Times cannot understand why the 
Art Theatre should have chosen this play to present to a 
British audience. God forbid that a British family should 
recognize itself in this mirror, or feel that these creatures 
from whom the tyranny of the ought has been lifted are 
of like passions with themselves. And how we sympathize 
with him when he finds that Leonid, the brother, and 
Peter, the tutor, “‘are frankly bores”! How we envy 
him! How deeply we realize that if only we could find 
them boring we should at last belong to that famous 
bulldog breed that keeps the Empire going and the circu- 
lation of The Times at boiling-point. 

Alas! we are poor little humans, who hate the ought 
and feel that it numbs some rich, rare fineness in us, who 
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feel that were it lifted we too might suffer a sea-change 
and of our bones coral be made ; and we rejoice that there 
has been one man in our age who has had the wisdom and 
the vision to see these things in us. If we could only be 
as true to ourselves as the people in “‘ The Cherry Orchard” 
are to themselves, come as near to others as Tchehov 
came near to them, “love our stones” with.the same 
passionate sincerity of the moment as Liubov Andreevna 
loves hers, admit with the same honesty as they do that 
they feel freer now the incubus of the home they love has 
gone, speak to a cupboard with the same flow of sentiment 
as Leonid does to his—why, then we might not please 
The Times, but something might be done with us. 

And as with our souls, so with that crystallization of 
them which is art. Until a play like “‘ The Cherry 
Orchard,’ so intimate, so real, so beautiful, is felt to be 
as near and dear to a cultivated British audience as it is 
to a Russian, there is not much to be done with the English 
drama. Until our critics feel by instinct that it is to 
make themselves a laughing-stock to the world to speak 
of “‘ The Cherry Orchard ”’ and “‘ The Skin Game ”’ in one 
breath—and we speak as respecters of Mr. Galsworthy— 
whatever may be done with the British drama will wither 
before the stare of polite incomprehension. Until our 
English actors feel themselves as at home in, as thrilled by 
and as proud to act in ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard”’ as the 
artists of the Moscow Theatre did in 1904, whatever may 
be done with the British drama will be stifled at birth. 
And here lies the hope. A half-dozen of the actors in the 
Art Theatre production of ‘“‘ The Cherry Orchard” on 
Monday acted, not perfectly, not consistently, but at 
times with a real apprehension of their opportunity. They 
were Miss Edith Evans (Charlotta), Mr. Leyton Cancellor 
(Gaev), Mr. Felix Aylmer (Simemov-Pistchik), Mr. William 
Armstrong (Epihodov), Mr. Ernest Patterson (Fiers), and 
to some extent, in what is really the most difficult part of 
all, Mr. Joseph Dodd as Lopahin. When actors can play 
as well as these did in the greatest and most delicate of all 
modern plays for a run of only two nights with rehearsals 
on the same lavish scale, then we can safely say that it 
is not for the want of actors that the British drama 
continues to languish. 


ART OR PROPAGANDA ? 


SuRREY THEATRE.—“ The Liberators.”” By Srgjan Tucic. 
ETHICAL CuuRCH, BAYSWATER.—‘‘ Love is Enough.”” By William 
Morris. 


N organization that seeks to establish itself as the 
A People’s Theatre Society is well advised to dispense 
with every reason for existence except one; but 

it must hold on to that even more tenaciously than a 
modern political party, in the face of defeat after defeat, 
clings to office. Surely one can see that the reason 
for the people’s theatre must necessarily be that it is 
a theatre of the people. The preposition is important : 
every theatre which has ever come into being may with 
justice claim to be a theatre for the people. So far there 
is nothing to assure us that the directors of this newly 
inaugurated movement have realized not merely the vital 
necessity for holding on to this reason, but the need for 
any exclusive reason at all. There is nothing, that is to 
say, by which we may distinguish their effort from that of 
any other combination or individual to provide a theatre 
for the people. The conventional building is being used 
for the actual productions, despite M. Eugéne Morel’s 
practical advice in the Revue d'art dramatique of twenty 
years ago, made accessible to us by M. Romain Rolland 
in his essay on the subject. There is the customary 
elaboration of scenery! and none of us, whether prince or 
pauper, is welcomed to the performance unless he is either 
a monetary subscriber towards the expenses or merely a 
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critic. And certainly there have been other theatres 
consecrated to the purpose for which the Surrey Theatre was 
employed at the performance of the Serbo-Croatian play, 
“ The Liberators,” on Sunday, July 4. 


Perhaps, after all, when we reflect upon that purpose, 
this attempt of ours to discover a distinguishing mark for 
the People’s Theatre Society is uncalled for. The nature 
of M. Tucic’s play, with its procession of human beings 
blasted directly or indirectly by warfare, suggests that 
the question is simply one of the misuse of a title. The 
desire that appears to animate the movement—a desire 
neither particularly healthy nor original—is rather to give 
the public what is considered good for it than what the 
public wants, and Mr. Arnold Bennett’s and the Northcliffe 
sense of the phrase isnot ours. The French writer Bernardin 
looked forward a hundred and fifty years ago to some man 
of genius writing a play which would be performed only 
in times of national crisis, and whose performance would 
incite the populace to great military deeds against England. 
Except that the tendency of the present organization 
seems to be toward the discouragement of militarism, 
there is no difference in the dramatic outlook of Bernardin 
and the People's Theatre Society. They both regard the 
stage as a propagandist medium. 

Apart from the question whether M. Tucic’s play was 
or was not suitable for the first performance by a Society 
which professes to stand for the people’s theatre, we cannot 
regard “‘ The Liberators””’ as interesting enough to justify 
the expenditure of emotional energy and intellectual bril- 
liance which Mr. Fisher White and his colleagues lavished 
on its production. The central theme is not the criminality 
of war, as the players tried to make it, so much as the 
unrighteousness of bloodshed between Serb and Bulgar. 
Indeed, it was due entirely to the nobility of the inter- 
pretation if the play took on a wider significance than that 
of two neighbours snarling at each other. The three acts 
are crowded with speeches like that of Kozluhoff at the 
close : 

.».. We must be given back our human soul. . . out of all we 
have lost, recklessly lost, mar must be bornagain. We must stretch 
our hands far towards the clear unclouded eternities where dwells 
the untroubled human soul . . . where there are no wars, where 
there is no crimson but the dawn—and no weapon but love. 

Far more legitimate than ‘‘ The Liberators” for a 
theatre of the people would be work on the lines of the 
recent production of William Morris’s poem “ Love is 
Enough,” arranged by the Hon. Sybil Amherst and pro- 
duced by Mr. William Poel. Not that ‘‘ Love is Enough ” 
makes an ideal play in any respect ; but the method which 
culminated in its performance is a sound one. Its dramatic 
weakness is less alien than is the weakness of M. Tucic’s play. 
The richness of opportunities for colour and harmony which 
the poem provides is sufficient to ensure that if only the 
““ people ” could be persuaded to attend such performances, 
moral and ethical lessons might well be left to take care 
of themselves. Mr. Poel’s theatre-sense remains as sure 
as ever. But there can be no need for the prolonged half- 
light which enveloped the proceedings. The general delivery 
of what is truly passionate poetry was too weighted, the 
tempo too even. And, above all, in a production which 
depends mainly on a Middle English poetic diction, it is 
desirable that we have word-perfection, even through the 
tribulations of rhymed iambics and dactylics. Mr. Fisher 
White’s portrayal of Master Oliver was alone faultless in 
this respect among the principals. Mr. Duncan Yarrow 
and Miss Irene Clarke contributed a good deal to the pro- 
duction, which, though extremely beautiful, was short of 
the subtle and elusive splendour that the poet, with true 
artistic aloofness, bestowed on even a masque. For 
William Morris, despite a highly developed propagandist 
instinct, realized that there is no such thing as art for the 
people : there is only art. 
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Correspondence 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM,. 

Dear Sir,—I hardly feel I am to blame for Mr. Dent’s 
misunderstanding me on such an important point as this, 
In my first letter (ATHENZ#UM, June 4) concerning Beethoven’s 
late music I said, ‘‘ Theobscurity is in the thought behind the 
music, and cannot be remedied,” or a similar sentence of the 
same content. Of his article on this subject (see ‘‘ The Music 
of Introspection,’” ATHENZuM, July 2) Mr. Dent devotes 
at least nine-tenths to an elementary analysis of certain 
technical peculiarities to be found in the works. This is all 
beside the point. Surely he must realize that nowadays we 
know our late Beethoven through and through; that he is 
analysed to a hair, even by our students in their second or 
third years; that the tricks he troubles to point out are 
to-day the tritest of expedients, obvious to anyone with an 
ordinary musical training. Still, that there shall be no more 
ambiguity I must take a deep breath and say my worst: 
the obscurity I pointed out is not my fault—it is Beethoven’s, 
I am sorry if this shocks Mr. Dent—in fact, so bred in one’s 
musical bones is this hero-worship that I am almost shocked 
myself. 

Now to more important matters. Mr. Dent says that the 
chief point in our disagreement is that he prefers Beethoven’s 
third period, I his second. But I fear this is merely a symptom 
of something much deeper. He doubts whether the words 
“ objective ’’ and “ subjective” have any meaning as applied 
to music, and finishes his article with the following: ‘‘ Here 
Beethoven shows that it is now possible for the musician to 
enter that region of pure thought hitherto only open to the 
philosopher and the mathematician ”’ (or similar words). 

I ask Mr. Dent, What business is it of a musician to get 
into such a state? It is clear that our conceptions of the 
fundamental nature of music are radically different. I 
should like to be able to devote an article to this—it requires 
it. Within the limits of a brief letter I can do no more than 
summarily, and therefore perhaps vaguely, indicate my own 
conception as far as it concerns the point at issue. 

Music, like the other great arts, is primarily a craft: not 
a language, not even a matter of conscious self-expressiong 
After an arduous training a composer finds himself equipped 
with a technique by means of which he can make something, 
given the impulse, that to him is of beauty. He yields to the 
creative impulse to make something beautiful outside himself, 
from which he is detached—something objective. If he is 
a creative genius, and his technique is sufficiently familiar, 
his work excites emotional appreciation and understanding 
(by this I mean recognition of a combination of intellectual 
and emotional significance) in its hearers. This is the same 
with all great works of art, and they have this quality in 
common with the works of nature. In fact, great works of 
art are in reality, in the final analysis, works of nature, their 
makers being, for the time, the moulding and refining embodi- 
ment of the creative force behind nature. 

Now comes the danger, greatest of all for the musician, the 
raw material of his art being so delicate, the human feelings 
so extraordinarily responsive to it. The greater creative 
impulse lacking, in abeyance or waning, there is always the 
temptation before the artist to adapt his material to his own 
ends—to use it to express his own personal ideas, emotions, 
feelings, philosophy, idiosyncrasy, or what not. 

Then we have introspective music—the music of the 
greater part of Beethoven’s third period, which, judged by 
the highest standard, is inferior to that of the time when the 
impersonal creative impulse in him was at its highest. 

The distinction between objective and subjective music is 
of vital importance to a proper comprehension of the greatest 
music, though, as with all human categories, there is over- 
lapping, and in a loose application of the terms liability of 
confusion to a degree. 

Let me finish by avoiding a further misunderstanding 
I feel to be imminent. The great beauty of these later works 
is undeniable, their pathos and human appeal are irresistible ; 
indeed, it is only the realization of this—that even at the 
time of his waning self-mastery he was still a giant among 
men—that restrains me from the conviction that Beethoven 
died too late. Nourse, etc., HH. C, 
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INTROSPECTION IN MUSIC 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


S1r,—I have found the whole of the recent correspondence 
on music tremendously interesting, but full of provocation 
for an onlooker. I therefore, rather diffidently, venture to 
throw in one or two criticisms of my own. 

To take first Mr. Johnson’s remark about the “ uplifting ”’ 
effect of great music. This seems to have been violently 
opposed by one correspondent, explained by another, and 
sympathized with by Mr. Wright. The explanation, I think, 
came from Mr. Mégroz, but he did not sufficiently emphasize 
all that was implied in his reference to Kant’s theory of 
esthetics, and in his own statement that “it all depends 
upon the audience.’”’ If, as his last letter maintains, great 
art expresses an objective reality, all that is required of the 
audience is that very introspection which Mr. Dent seems to 
admit may “ corrupt a creative artist.” If Beethoven becomes 
obscure in his last phase, Mr. Myers must find some other 
explanation, for it is only by intuition that objective reality 
can be perceived and then expressed in Art. Intuition is, 
of course, introspection, and I heartily endorse Mr. Mégroz’ 
summary of the problem—*‘ Great art must contain a personal 
vision of an impersonal truth.” 

Yours faithfully, 
G. H. WEIDNER. 

Bank House, Hornsea Bridge, E. Yorks, 

July 12, 1920. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CITIZEN 
To the Editor of THe ATHENZUM. 


Dear Srir,—I think your contributor’s criticism of ‘‘ the 
scientific citizen’? (ATHENZUM, July 2, p. 19), if I may 
presume to speak for him, so far from being an adverse one, 
is rather to his credit. 

Apparently on matters upon which he cannot reason, such 
as those which ‘‘S.’’ names—Bolshevism, Disestablishment, 
Morality—because there are no firm premisses upon which 
to base a sound argument or judgment, his opinions “‘ are like 
those of any other comfortable member of the lower middle 
class.” Why on earth should they be otherwise? Is it to 
his discredit that his judgment in mere matters of opinion or 
good taste should not differ from those of his fellows ? 

But let the shoemaker stick to his last, and the scientific 
citizen to his science, and in fact this is what the majority do. 
They prefer to build on a firm foundation which cannot 
crumble, like the views of politicians or theologians, if well and 
truly laid. ‘‘ To the solid ground of Nature trusts the mind 
which builds for aye,” said Wordsworth. These may be 
“‘ narrow limits’ according to your contributor, but the field 
is broad enough for most men of science. 

Then let the politicians shout, the theologians argue, the 
Socialists fume and fret; but leave the humble scientist to 
pursue the even tenor of his way, sure of himself in ploughing 
his narrow and perhaps lonely furrow. 

If all citizens, including journalists, could be induced to 
concern themselves, like most scientists in the pursuit of 
science, with those matters which they really understand, 
and to which they can bring a critical and rational judgment, 
how much happier should we all be! 

Yours truly, 

The University, Leeds, J. B. CoueEn. 

July 7, 1920. 


THE COST OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—Your correspondent E. (July 2) may be interested 
in the following details as to the increase in price in German 
books. 

First there is a ‘“‘ Valutazuschlag,’”’ usually of 200 per cent., 
then a 20 per cent. ‘‘ Sortimenterzuschlag ”’ upon the resulting 
total, and finally 2 per cent. ‘‘ Ausfuhrspzen’’ upon the 
latter total. The latest development on the part of a German 
publisher is a special export price of three times the home 
charge, plus ‘‘ Teuerungszuschlag ”’ ! 

Iam 
Yours faithfully, 

F. W. CLIFFORD. 


Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, W.1, 
July 7, 1920. 
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RHYME AND METRE OR VERS LIBRE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—In your last issue the whole subject of Vers Libre 
is dismissed in a third part of an unsigned review. But 
such a matter cannot be so dismissed—so light-heartedly, 
summarily and flippantly. Neither can the poems of the 
most consummately exquisite and gentle master of the form 
that in England we have be so dismissed, and you hope 
to escape protest. 

Not even THE ATHEN£UM, with the prestige of all its 
great obscurantist dead trailing behind it, can so dictatorially 
put back the clock. It is as if, once more from your columns, 
we heard the voices of our dear old friend Norman Maccoll 
or our dear old preceptor Theodore Watts-Dunton snuffling, 
as they and their contributors used to snuffle, when they 
were confronted by anything that had not the support 
of their close corporation; that was beautiful, sincere and 
unguarded. You are probably less acquainted than am I— 
who for twenty-five years lived as it were in the bas fonds 
of those formidable shadows—with the Great Traditions 
of your journal! So you will not remember the Great Number 
in which you, dismissing Walt Whitman with two semi- 
obscene words (Swinburne), stated that the sonnets of a 
Mrs. Augusta Webster were ‘“‘ superior to anything that had 
been written ”’ since the days of the ‘‘ Swan of Avon,” and 
surpassed indeed the similar metrical efforts of that Bard 
(W. M. Rossetti). And in the same Great Number you 
stated that the orchestration of the then Queen’s Master 
of the Music, Sir Somebody Somebody—he had supplied 
two lost parts for instruments in Hummel’s Quintette— 
wiped out for ever all the orchestral works of the composer 
of ‘‘ Tristan”’ (Joseph Knight), When I was still le jeune 
homme modeste and very, very innocuous, an odious old 
gentleman, having damned in your columns my infant 
works, addressed to me the galling exhortation Patrem 
et avum habes ; eos exorna! . May I now return those 
your words to your address ? 


Returning, then, to the present century, let me put it in 
this way: Your Reviewer must be a man with some of the 
knowledges and experiences of a man. He knows that 
when human beings are undergoing fears, joys, passions 
or emotions they do not really retire to studies and compose 
in words jigsaw puzzles: they relieve their minds by 
rhythmical utterances. These, if rendered’ by an artist, 
make up the utterances of passion that are endurable or 
overwhelming. He must have read some of the Authorized 
Version and be acquainted with the Book of Job; the Lament 
for Absalom ; the Psalms of David, or the idyllic utterances 
of Ruth to her mother-in-law. Perhaps your Reviewer 
may never have come across really simple persons, peasants 
and the like at moments of great losses, great joys, great 
upheavals. In that case he will be surprised to hear that 
such elementals do not express themselves in rhyme. They 
do not. They come very near to the Vers Libre of the 
Translators. I have heard them say : 

1. By God! We're alive: I never thought we should be, | 
2. After to-night. | 3. Give it a name, Old Bird. It’s a damy 
fine thing to taste hooch. | 4. After a straf like last night. | 
5. Evans copped it; so did Dai Morgan.| 6. Swallow it down 
have another of the same. | 7. Cor! I am all of a tremble 
Or they say: sometimes with tears, sometimes not: 

That was my eldest son, 

Muss ’Uffer ! 

He lay with his head twid my breastesses 
Six hundred mornings and more 

Before it was properly light ; 

Counting the flies on the ceiling, 

And me never to see him no more! 

That may not be poetry; but it is vers libre and it is 
the expression of emotion. Nevertheless it does not rhyme 
“* Greenwich ” with “ spinach,” or get entangled in “ ation ”’ 
rhymes as the young do. (Heaven knows I do not wish 
to run down the young ladies your Reviewer so likes: 
Good luck to them, now and hereafter! His quotations 
are probably unfair to them, and they are no doubt emotional 
enough in other places. It is hard on them that he should 
have used their verses as sticks with which to beat his dog.) 

And then . . . one does not like to see dog eat dog. One 
understood that Normanno mortuo—THE 'ATHENZUM was to 
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become the organ of the Morning Star; the New Day; the 
Young . . . Entreat, sir, your Reviewer to look up your 
files for the Great Number of Whitman v. Augusta Webster 
and Sir William Blank v. Richard Wagner, and then let him 
re-read his review of Mr. Flint and the two young ladies . . 
Or at any rate let me say in your columns, you having 

trailed on the ground your august mantle-of-Elijah-tail, 
that for certain temperaments—homintbus bone voluntatis 
—the poems in Mr. Flint’s ‘‘ Otherworlds”’ are exquisite, 
and extract from the life that we to-day live all the poetry 
and all the emotion of a non-blatant kind that can be got 
out of the poor old thing by those not suited for skipping 
about in meadows and exclaiming : 

Ring a ring of roses! 

Pocket full of posies ! 


Though that too is a lovely occupation, 

And Mr. Flint’s prose introduction is so quietly and beauti- 
fully written; so gentle in its cadences that are like those 
of Mr. Hudson ; it expresses so modestly and so completely 
what the whole great world outside these fortunate islands 
is expressing, feeling or discovering as to the art of poetry, 
which is the pursuit of intimate expression between poor 
lonely man and poor lonely man . . . Well, your Reviewer 
might surely have let it alone if you were unable to place 
at his disposal space in which seriously to consider, or worthily 
to condemn, that manifesto. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Forp Mapox HvuErFer. 

(We print Mr. Hueffer’s letter because of its documentary 
interest, and leave our readers to judge whether our reviewer 
dismissed Mr. Flint’s theory “‘ light-heartedly’”’ or “ flip- 
pantly ’’; merely pointing out that Mr. Hueffer and Mr. 
Flint are involved in the old Wordsworthian heresy and are 
open to the old Coleridgian criticism, which our reviewer 
very properly applied.—Eb.] 


THEODOR FONTANE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I am sorry Mr. Kenneth Hayens should think my 
review of his book on Theodor Fontane unfair. No misrepre- 
sentation was intended, and I should like to show that none 
was committed. Examples of Mr. Hayens’s style were not 
omitted from any malicious motive, or because it was “ easy ” 
to do so. On the contrary, I said that it would be “‘ easy to 
raise a laugh by quoting examples of Mr. Hayens’s minute 
care for details to the neglect of the broader aspect of Fontane’s 
genius.” My restraint was dictated entirely by considerations 
of space. However, as Mr. Hayens has asked for justification 
of my criticism, he shall have an instance selected from 
the rich harvest I gathered while reading his book. Perhaps 
the following quotation will serve to support both parts of 
my case against Mr. Hayens, namely, that his style is, to a 
normal and impartial critic, irritating and un-English, and 
that he has smothered the unhappy Fontane beneath a mass 
of tedious criticism of unessential details : 


Page 54.—But even apart from the anecdotes the subject matter 
is well diversified, and not apt to drag on the score of sameness. 
Fundamentally, what is under review is the manners and morals 
of adult individuals belonging to the aristocratic and educated 
class ; but within this class differing groups are exhibited, in such 
a manner as to give an idea of the class as a whole. As has been 
seen, the principal characters differ in many ways, but they are 
all connected by the education which is lacking to the general 
mass of the people. The representatives of the people are intro- 
duced more as an ornament, or as an essay in character suggestion, 
than as an essential part of the subject matter. Much more 
consciously a part of this is the attitude which each of the developed 
characters takes to life. As in ‘‘ Vor dem Sturm,’’ no attempt is 
made to deal with child-life. A picturesque description of a flock 
of swans, and some passing references to horses and dogs exhaust 
the author’s dealings with animate nature. Nevertheless, the 
habits of the dog have been carefully observed. This same accuracy 
of observation is present in the little he gives of inanimate nature ; 
his touches are of an unhesitating and convincing order. He makes 
no approach to pantheistic adoration, or lyric wraptness, showing 
rather the unfeigned but limited appreciation of the normally 
cultured mind. The subject matter which is contained within the 
speech of the characters is mainly of a political and politico- 


military nature. 7 
Yours faithfully, Your REVIEWER. 
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Foreign Literature 


TWO MANIFESTATIONS OF 
COMEDY 


Donocoo Tonka. Par Jules Romains. (Paris, Nouvelle. Revue 
Frangaise. 6G fr.) 
L’uvrRE DES ATHLETES. Par Georges Duhamel. (Paris, Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 7.50 fr.) 
ANY theories of the comic have been formulated, 
M but none of them “ work,’ not one of them 
includes within its explanation the whole vast 
field of the laughable. We laugh at Falstaff, we laugh 
at Volpone and the Jew of Malta, we laugh at Lucian’s 
comedy of adventure, Rabelais’ huge fantastic inven- 
tion, the verbal wit of Cleveland, the nonsense of 
Edward Lear—these and many other things, all unlike one 
another, arouse in us the same strange pleasure of laughter. 
Some single subterranean principle, we argue, must feed 
all these different fountains of laughter. But what is that 
principle—surprise ? the correction of raideury ? We give 
it up; the problem is too vast and too densely tangled. 

Here, at anyrate, in ‘“‘ Donogoo Tonka ” and ‘‘ L’uvre 
des Athlétes,”” we have examples of two important types 
of comedy, which we will call respectively the comedy of 
adventure or fantasy and the comedy of criticism. We 
laugh at the first, as we laugh at Rabelais or Nashe, because 
it is romantic, it invents improbable episodes and surprising 
forms of speech, it is a fantastic distortion of life. The 
other amuses us because, like the old comedy that castigates 
in laughing, it is a commentary on life. 

M. Jules Romains has already proved himself a great 
comedian of the fantasy. ‘‘ Les Copains’’ was a knock- 
about, inexhaustibly gay and high-spirited and fantastic. 
It showed how easily the story of adventure, the ‘“‘ New 
Arabian Night,”’ passes into burlesque. Stevenson himself, 
by tuning up the strings of his instrument ever so little, 
turned the pure romance of the Suicide Club series into 
the all but burlesque of the ‘‘ Dynamiters.’’ Gustave 
Doré, one of the most disgusting artists in the world’s 
history when he was serious, gave his horrible romanticism 
a little twist and transformed it into comedy of a peculiar 
richness and felicity ; the illustrator of Don Quixote and 
the Contes Drolatiques has his very definite niche in the 
temple of fame. The story of adventure and fantasy, 
genuinely romantic as well as burlesqued, has been for 
some time past extremely popular in France. Kipling 
and Stevenson have been considerable influences. ‘‘ The 
Man who was Thursday ” has found favour in translation, 
and the last months have seen a French edition of Rider 
Haggard’s ‘‘She.” Among the writers who have used 
the adventure story in the grand comic manner, M. Romains 
is probably the most successful, His latest novel, 
““Donogoo Tonka, ou Les Miracles de la Science, Conte 
Cinématographique,” is a new triumph in this delightful 
kind. 

““Donogoo Tonka” is a film scenario. ‘‘ Les parties 
du texte encadrées seront projetées sur l’écran,”’ says 
M. Romains in a prefatory note explaining the rather 
odd appearance, on the printed page, of his story. ‘‘ Tout 
le reste devra s’exprimer par le jeu des acteurs et les 
ressources de la mise en scéne.’’ To “‘ devra’”’ M. Romains 
might have added “‘ et pourra’’; for ‘‘ Donogoo Tonka ”’ 
is actable. It remains for some enterprising producer 
interested in the development of the art of the cinema 
to give us, some day, an embodied version of the story. 

The tale is simple and pleasing. Bénin and Lamendin 
—we recognize with delight two of the heroic copains of 
Issoire fame—suddenly and surprisingly meet. Lamendin 
has grown thin and lugubrious—is on the verge of suicide. 
Bénin knows what these nervous breakdowns are, and 
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sends his old friend to see Professor Miguel Rufisque, 
Director of the Institute of Biometric Psychotherapy. 
The Professor prescribes a drastic remedy. Lamendin is 
to go to the Carrefour de Buci and jump into the seven- 
teenth cab coming from the Rue Mazarine. He is to 
“supplicate, to enjoin the occupant of the cab to dispose 
of his [Lamendin’s] person and life to whatever end he 
thinks fit.” Lamendin does as he is ordered. The 
occupant of the seventeenth cab proves to be M. Le 
Trouhadec, professor of geography at the Collége de 
France. M. Le Trouhadec’s ambition is to become a 
member of the Institute. But, alas! he has, scientifically 
speaking, a horrid past. His monumental work on 
South America is marred by a monstrous error. On 
insufficient authority he has described a gold - mining 
town which never existed—Donogoo Tonka. Lamendin 
sets himself the task of objectifying the professor’s vision. 
Donogoo Tonka must and shall exist. And before the 
book is finished it does exist, with Lamendin, cured of all 
thoughts of suicide, as its governor, Lamendin as the 
managing director of the enormous company floated to 
exploit its wealth, Lamendin as the founder and chief 
priest of the Donogovian state religion, the cult of Scientific 
Error. 

But the outlines of the story are not so important as 
its charming details. It is in these that M. Romains 
gives rein to his adventurous fancy. Here, for example, 
is an admirable scene. One of the directors of the Donogoo 
Tonka Company makes a speech to his anxious share- 
holders : 


L’un de ces messieurs, le plus rapprochés de nous, est atteint 
d’une calvitieextréme. Soncranereluitavec douceur. Le banquier 


pérore... Le banquier parle de l’avenir. Dans ses propos tout 
n'est que réussite, fécondité, croissance. Tout progresse et se 
développe.... Son éloquence a une telle vertu de propagande, sa 


pensée s’ouvre des chemins si pénétrants dans la nature humaine, 
que peu a peu, peu a peu, un fin duvet se léve sur le crane du 
monsieur chauve. 

The most difficult problem of the dramatic author has 
been to find some method of expressing the inner workings 
ofthe mind. Inspoken drama the problem has been solved, 
crudely enough, by means of soliloquy and the more or less 
elaborate explanations of motive given by one character 
to another. But in the wordless drama of the cinema 
these means are denied. After the mimetic powers of the 
actors have failed, which, in most cases, they do pretty 
soon, the author has to fall back on printed explanations, 
a poor and inartistic device. M. Romains’ ingenious 
fancy has devised a hundred methods of giving embodiment 
to symbolical thought and emotion—some wholly comical, 
as in the instance we have already cited, some more 
seriously imaginative. If the scope of cinema drama is 
to be developed, it is, we believe, along the lines indicated 
in ‘‘ Donogoo Tonka.”” Adventurous fancy will have to 
be called in to help realism to be more completely truthful. 

M. Duhamel’s comedy is, as we have already said, a 
comedy of criticism. ‘‘L’@Zuvre des Athlétes” is an 
attempt to revive the point of view of the seventeenth 
century. We are given all the old familiar figures—the 
grandiose humbug who imposes on simple folk and turns 
out to be a rogue, the poor dupes, the honest fellows who 
see through the humbug, the long parade of minor Humours, 
The humbug, in this case, is a literary man, Remy Belceuf, 
and his dupes are a family of worthy bourgeois. Belceuf, 
with his sham philosophical verbiage, his windy idealism 
and his very practical eye to the main chance, is a figure 
full of possibilities. But M. Duhamel, a born artist in 
other kinds, is not a born comedian. The whole essence 
of the comedy of humours was that it should be hard, 
concentrated and incisive. ‘‘ L’(Euvre des Athlétes”’ is 
blunt and diffuse. M. Duhamel never seems to know 
when a comicsituation reaches boredom point. Again and 
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again he stretches a poor little joke until it expires in 
agony on the rack. Thus in the first act he plays for 
some twenty pages with the various shades of meaning 
of the word “Chat.” It was not comedy so much as a 
case for the R.S.P.C.A. 
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